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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


by Uflane 


Should you chance to travel some day over 
one of the more isolated ridges of the Smokies. 
you might come upon a group of moun- 
tain men tilting at rings. Outside of those 
tree-shaded, mist-veiled slopes few men play 
that game. For it require something which: 


modern life has made rave... perfect vision. 


Glare—the enemy of eye-sight 
According to authorities, one of the rea- 
sons why the average man lacks perfect 
vision is the strain he puts upon his cyes 
by exposing them to glare in reading. In 
fact, some go so far as to state, “If we want 
to conserve our sight, we must select read- 


ing matter printed on non-glaring paper.” 
o c & | 


Modern papers are free from glare 


If you are a publisher or an advertiser, 
that is good advice to follow. For to use 
such modern papers as KI cerfect,* H@er,* 
and Rotoplate*... papers specifically de- 
signed to minimize glare... is to add the 
attraction of sheer eye comfort to your 
printed messages. 

It is also good advice to follow because 
the self-same process which endows these 
papers with a surface that absorbs rather 
than reflects light, gives them the four 
qualities essential to producing good 
printing at competitive prices: low cost 
in their class, high opacity, economical 
ink affinity, and lack of two-sidedness. For 
cvidence of these qualities and facts on 
what results you can obtain with them 

in letterpress or rotogravure print- 

ing, write us. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, 
i:stablished 1872, Neenah, Wisconsin; 
Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; New 
York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los An:@®s, 
510 West Sixth Street. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, [fect or Rotoplat 


Lath stder. hike "Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


A tnd to Yow? C/A. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


_ 
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SPLIT ATTENTION 
SPLITS RESULTS 


“Kiss me,”’ she murmured, her full lips parting deliciously. 


“T love you so.”” Their shadows merged in the moonlight. 
(Banish Toilet Bowl Stain this 
New, Easy Way) 


The dress is sweetly tailored in prettily flowered rayon sheer, 


with collar and cuffs edged in box-pleat lace. 


(Use Copper Gutters and Flashing 
say 5000 Architects) 


You get the idea. Split attention = split results. 


Now in one magazine —The American Home — 


there is no tug-of-war between editor and adver- 


Fhe 
ERICAN 


sells the HOME-MARKET of America 
— 1,300,000 buyers for families 
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tiser. Every page is focused on the home service 
theme. Every page is an editorial build-up for 
home equipment, furniture and floor covering, 
food, building products, bathroom supplies. Every 
page (editorial and advertising) is an invitation 


to spend money on home things. 


This concentration — this 100% home service set- 
ting — produces results for advertisers in Good times 


and bad. Reason: No split attention to split results. 


Worth thinking about. And doing something about. 
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Does Your Secretary Paint China? 


Does your secretary make patchwork quilts in her spare time? 
Does the office boy collect stamps? Is your star salesman a wood 
carver on Sunday afternoons? These and other employes’ hobbies 
may be a source of advertising and good will for your company. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, found that they were. 
It conducted an employes’ “Hobby Show” that revealed a sur- 
prising variety of spare-time diversions and great skill in crafts- 
manship. A vacant store was rented for the occasion. The first 
two days the exhibitions of mounted-and glass-enclosed collections, 
furniture, ship models, etc., were open only to employes. Hob- 
byists swapped advice and experiences on mutual interests. 


Then small newspaper space invited the public to inspect the 
displays and vote on the five best. Crowds streamed to see— 
and, incidentally, to be reminded of Puget Sound P. & L. 


Perhaps the most unusual hobby was that of a receptionist in 
the executive offices: She collects articles sold by hard-luck-story 
peddlers. Thread, needles, a belt, more needles, thimbles, shoe 
laces, corkscrews, face cream, and a hodge-podge of gadgets. 
Neighboring exhibits consisted of almost every type of handcraft, 
paintings and sketches, photographs, guns rebuilt in home work- 
shops, butterflies, minerals, and so on indefinitely. 


Public and employes enjoyed the show thoroughly, and the 
institutional advertising was pleasant and inexpensive. 


Dobbin Wears Rubbers 


If you live in New York and suddenly realize that your morning 
slumbers are no longer disturbed by the milkman, don’t jump 
to the conclusion that your nerves are calmer than of yore, It 
may be rather that the Borden milk wagon that serves your 
neighborhood is one of the 360 the company has “de-noised” in 
its campaign to cooperate with the noise abatement movement in 


New York. 


Having unofficially dedicated ourselves to the principle of “‘de- 
noising—for greater profits,”* we're glad to be able to tell you 
of the Borden Co.'s experience along this line. We're indebted 
for the facts to T. A. Drescher, manager of transportation of Bor- 
den’s Farm Products Division, 


In 1932 a subsidiary of the Western Electric Co. conducted a 
series of noise tests of the operation of Borden milk wagons. 
Findings convinced Borden officials that it would be wise to mod- 
ernize their delivery system, changing from steel-tired wheels to 
pneumatic tires of automotive type. A program of conversion was 
begun in 1934, and is still in progress. 


Though it originated as a noise-abatement measure, the change 
resulted in several other advantages: 


Because of the easier draft of the rubber-tired vehicle, a lighter 
horse is now used—bringing about a reduction of feed costs. 
‘With the new lower wheels, the step on the wagon is lower. 
This contributes to the safety of the driver and makes getting in 
and out easier for him. 


* See “‘Quict, Please!"" SM, May 15, 1938. 


There’s less wear and tear on the wagons now than when steel 
tires were used. 


Not content to do things by halves, Borden has also rubber. 
shod all delivery horses. This has reduced noise and eliminated 
Dobbin’s old occupational disease, “pavement soreness.”’ In fact, 
it’s actually prolonged the life span of highstrung animals. There's 
been a substantial saving in shoeing costs, too, according to Mr. 
Drescher. 


Another item in the program is the use or rubber-insulated 
carri¢r baskets and a new type of milk crate with rubber-lined 
dividers. Again, not only is there less noise but also less break- 
age, with this new equipment. 


The ‘‘de-noising” policy has furnished a theme for at least one 
of the current advertisements in the loose-milk campaign BBDC 
is putting on for the Borden Co, It is amusingly illustrated with 


RAIN OR SHINE, DOBBIN WEARS RUBBERS 


We've long believed that a milkman's horse 
should be seen but not heard. Too many good 
folks are in the land of Nod when the Borden 
man starts his rounds. So years before our 
Mayor’s noise abatement campaign, we did 
something to silence Dobbin’s clop-clop. You've 
guessed it —rubber horseshoes! They've brought 
lots of good luck, too. Good luck for faithful 
Dobbin, who seems mighty thankful for these 
rubber shock-absorbers. And good luck for us, 
for these rubber sound-absorbers have help< i 
win many new friends to Borden Service 
Borden's Farm Products. 


“Giddyap  Napol- 

eon, it looks like 

rain.” But Dobbin 
: 

can't be bothered. 

He’s = rubber-shod 

and hitched to a 

rubber-tired hack 
J 

so’s not to wake 

up sleepers on his 
early morning 

rounds. 


a line drawing of wagon, driver and horse, the latter in over- 
shoes of the type worn by human beings. Both horse and driver 
appear to be saying ‘‘Sh-h,” and the horse is tip-toeing. Headline 
reads: “Rain or Shine, Dobbin Wears Rubbers.” 


As to results, Mr. Drescher says, “The good will of the public 
has been generously expressed to us.” 


“Panther Milk 777° 


For some months past the Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Rochester), has been pleasantly bewildered by a steady stream of 
orders for the firm’s new developer, not released to the trade till 
August 1. Requests for the product have been coming from ex- 
plorers and globe-trotters, from amateur and professional photog- 
raphers in dozens of countries, mainly the hot ones, many sending 
money—though they had to guess the amount. All this despite 
the fact that no paid advertising had been used to publicize the 
developer. 


Mind you, we said “no paid advertising.”” There’s been plenty 
of the word-of-mouth variety, for the camera world, characterized 
by a curious sort of solidarity, has known for a long time that 
Harold Harvey was working on a formula for a hot-weather de- 
veloper. Of recent months this interest has been whetted by 
articles in camera magazines and, especially, by mention of the 
product in the last edition of the Leica Manual, which is published 
in the U. S. but has many foreign readers, Called variously, 
“Panthermic 777,” “the new hot-weather developer,” “the Harold 
Harvey formula,” and even “Panther Milk,” it has been eagerly 
awaited by camera users for two reasons: It’s a fine-grain developer 
(which appeals to minicam fans) and it can be used at tempera- 
tures up to 90 degrees F. (Ordinary developers must be used at 
65 degrees.) 
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IVAN WAAL 


That's just one of the talks to be delivered 
anonymously by a masked speaker that will 
set every man thinking at the Annual Con- 
ference of National Industrial Advertisers 
Association in Cleveland, September 21-23. 
A second masked speaker will tell what he 
would do if he were a publication repre- 
sentative. 


We're not going to tell you much here—just 
highlight the program enough to make your 
mouth water and your brain tingle. 


T. M. Girdler, Chairman, Republic Steel Corp- 
oration, is scheduled for the opening address 
and when "T. M.” talks he says something. 


J. H. McGraw, Jr. will talk on ‘What I Would 
Do Now If I Were An Industrial Advertising 
Manager.” 


The new Publisher’s Statement will receive 
full discussion. 


Clinic sessions, so popular last year, will 
again cover a wide range of interesting sub- 
jects. Two half-day sessions instead of one. 


A general conference session will cover such 
subjects as “Preparing the Plan”, “How to 
Gather Usable Material”, “Copy Technique”, 

“How to Sell Management”, “Co-ordinating 


Sales and Advertising” and “How and Why 
to Use an Industrial Agency.” 


Another session will deal with “Problems of 
the Small Advertiser”, “Production Prob- 
lems”, “Public Relations’—and there are 
many others. 


If I were an Advertising Manager, I certainly 
would start now to make plans to attend the 
16th N. I. A. A. Conference even if I had to 
hitch-hike to Cleveland. And I would send in 
my advance registration now to—Ed. Bossart, 
Bailey Meter Company, Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


IF I EMPLOYED AN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER-! would make certain that he at- 
tended this Conference, because changing times 
and markets demand a changed viewpoint—a 
new viewpoint that can be obtained only by 
hearing discussions by men whose experience 
is up-to-the-minute—right up to September 21st. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


What Do the 
MERCHANTS of 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Think of The 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE ? 


Their increasingly overwhelming preference for The 
Chronicle is shown in the retail advertising records of 
the first six months of 1934 compared with the corre- 


sponding period of this year...... 
Retail Advertising 


FIVE YEARS AGO: 3) ee aye 


The Chronicle led The Houston 
Post by 228,707 lines, or 12% 


The Chronicle led The Houston 
Press by 539,377 lines, or 34% 


IN 1938: 
The Chronicle leads The Post 


by 1,297,894 lines, or... .58% 


The Chronicle leads The Press 
by 1,853,700 lines, or. ..110% 


Retail Advertising 


FIVE YEARS AGO: "toi! Adver 
The Chronicle led The Houston 
Post by 429,003 lines, or 43% 


The Chronicle led The Houston 
Press by 45,448 lines, or 3% 


IN 1938: 
The Chronicle leads The Post 


by 1,244,746 lines, or... .89% 


The Chronicle leads The Press 
by 986,865 lines, or..... 59% 


During the first six months of 1938, compared with the 
same period of 1937, The Chronicle GAINED 207,912 lines, 
while The Post LOST 14,569 lines, and The Press LOST 
179,897 lines of retail advertising. 


Figures Above From Media Records, Inc. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS THE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN HOUSTON—IN EVERYTHING 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Manager National Advertising National Representatives 
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On the shelf, it looks like two boxes 


Harold Harvey, the inventor-photographer who evolved the 
formula, is also well-known in the advertising world, for he was 
retained by Newell Emmett on the Chesterfield account for about 
three and one-half years. A Baltimorean, he was educated to be 
a painter, formerly did men’s fashion drawings and illustration, 
and, when miniature cameras came in, turned to making advertising 
photographs for such accounts as Forhan’s. Unguentine, Zonite 
and, of course, Chesterfield. He was disturbed by the problem of 
grain in enlarging from miniature negatives, and he was especially 
annoyed at the necessity for maintaining low enough temperatures 
for the developing he used to do in the cellar of his Baltimore 
home, where the tap water runs around 80 degrees in Summer. 


Interested in the chemistry of photography, he evolved a develop- 
ing formula that would work at high temperatures. He experi- 
mented further with it, working toward the elimination of grain. 
His friends began by testing it as a favor and ended by begging 
him to put it on the market. He was not satisfied, however, that 
it was ready for commercial distribution. Three years ago he gave 
up his advertising work to devote all his time to the developer, 
which he hoped to perfect in six months. He kept improving the 
formula and method of use, keeping records of results, went as 
high as 1,100, but found he could not improve on the 777th com- 
pound he had tried. He still has a file full of folders containing 
charts, labeled ‘‘781,” “1,010,” “875,” “869,” formulae that were 
outstanding, but eventually discarded. 


More than two years passed before Harvey was satisfied with 
“777.” Then he turned it over to the Defender people, who, 
with a deliberateness that Harvey's followers considered positively 
immoral, tested it eight months before they were ready to market 
it. They knew it would do what Harvey claimed for it, of course, 
but they wanted to have in their files “performance graphs . . 
time gamma tables”—to be able to declare that “The exact de- 
veloping time, agitation constant, for a gamma of .8 on Dupont 
Superior Pan Film at 70 degrees is 914 minutes . . for 90 
degrees, 31/4 minutes,” and so on. They're ready now, though, 
and everybody's happy—everybody, that is. who can afford to pay 
the three dollars required for a unit, which will develop 21 rolls 
of miniature film. 


Harvey's advertising training showed up in his designing the 
package, which, unlike most photographic chemicals, will look 
well on dealers’ shelves. It’s really two containers, one for each 
of the chemicals in the formula, with an instruction book serving 
as a label. It is designed to look like two gray bands of 35mm. 
perforated film. Each carries the words, in sans-serif type, “Harold 
Harvey Formula 777 Panthermic Developer,” with the word, 
“Defender,” in script, tied to “777.” All lettering is in blue, 
except "777," which is in red. On the shelf, this double-label 
looks like two single boxes. The compartments have reuse value 
as storage boxes for developed 35mm. film. 


Even though “777” is just now being officially released to the 
public, two exploring parties have wangled supplies of it from 
the Defender Co. Commander Gatti, on the Tenth Gatti African 
Expedition to the Belgian Congo, has it, and an Alaskan expedition 
also obtained some, for, believe it or not, the Alaskan temperature 
is tropical in intensity in the Summertime. A supply has also 
been shipped to Turkey. 


The Defender Co. is reported to have about $18,000 worth of 
orders on hand for the product, some of which they've been hold- 
ing for many months. A member of the firm’s New York office 
told SM he'll be mighty glad when “777” has been released to 
the trade; for a while he was doing little else all day long except 
answer telephone inquiries about it. 
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101 Preferred Brands 


in Indianapolis Prove the Productivity of 


Newspaper Advertising! 


In The News First Consumer Analysis of the Indianapolis market, con- 
sumers told their brand preferences in 101 lines of merchandise. Checking 
the advertising which the 101 top-ranking brands have used in this sales 
territory during the past five years, it is found that 


95 


HAVE USED NEWSPAPERS 


Such a record is truly a tribute to the effectiveness of newspaper adver- 
tising. Ask a News representative for full details of this analysis of 
Indianapolis’ 101 Leading Brands, 


A Remarkable Selling Record! 
Of the 95 Brands Using 


Newspaper Advertising When America’s most successful ad- 
vertisers show such overwhelming 

OI preference for ONE advertising 

used The Indianapolis News medium—their opinion can and 
should be accepted by all adver- 

42 tisers as a precedent for profitable 


; dvertising investment. 
used more space in The News advertising 


than in any other 
Indianapolis Newspaper 


New York: Dan A. Carroll Chicago: J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd St. 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


On the menu for forthcoming is- 
sues: Two good articles by Marsh 
Powers on how salesmen can—and 
should—make use of the company 
advertising . how to get more 
merchandise displays in department 
stores . . . another in the series by 
Frank H. Waggoner on premiums, 
this one on how to pre-test a pre- 
mium offer and an interview 
with W. E. Holler, Big Chief Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of Chevrolet, on 
what that company is doing about a 
solution for the used car problem: 


* * 


The requests we had, following 
publication of a short story in The 
Human Side about a gadget called a 
Pikloom, from ladies who asked ever 
so nicely where they could buy one, 
confirms our suspicions that many a 
sales executive’s wife reads her hus- 
band’s copy of SALES MANAGEMENT 
while he’s off to the marketing wars. 
Perhaps we ought to solicit advertis- 
ing of lingerie and baby food? 


* * * 


Think how sunk some of the poor 
copywriters are going to be now that 
the Federal Trade Commission is 
blue penciling the pale-hands-catch-a- 
husband-be-young-and-irresistible type 
of advertising! We hope they're not 
too disappointed now that they're up 
against the cold Facts of Life. 


A. R. HAHN 
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Not Exactly Aesop 


But we think from where each blind man stood, a rope, 
a wall, and a snake described the elephant pretty well 

.. and that's the way with this country's business ... 
it is too big to be described as good or bad! It all de- 
pends on where you sit! Down in New Orleans every- 
thing is UP! No matter how the other end may look 
you can sell in the prosperous New Orleans market by 


placing your advertising in 


The Cimes Picayune 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Representatives: NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, INC.... New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
[74 
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ind that’s why ATLAS 
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NO. 32. 


Discussions of TYPICAL JOBS 
GOOD BUSINESS PAPER 
ADVERTISING HAS DONE 
... prepared by advertising 
@ encies of wide experience 
in the use of business paper 
space ... sponsored by these 
outstanding business papers: 


GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS BUILD BETTER BUSINESS 
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AMERICAN BUILDER & BUILDING 
AGE, Chicago 


BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 
ECONOMIST, New York 


ENGINEERING and MINING 
JOURNAL, New York 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
THE IRON AGE, New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, New York 


LAUNDRY AGE, New York 


MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 
MACHINERY, New York 
POWER, New York 

RAILWAY SIGNALING, Chicago 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, 
New York 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 
New York 


STEEL, Cleveland 


‘Take the case of soap... 


$2,300,000 in 1934 
$4,200,000 in 1935 
$0,100,000 in 1936 
$8 500,000 in 1937 


ND $5,500,000 im the first half of 

1938. ‘Vhat’s the radio record of the big 
“names” in soap: the yearly increase in 
millions of dollars invested by major soap 
manufacturers for radio network time alone. 
Their market ts as far and near as every 
corner grocer’s, every drug-store. But far or 
near, they find that radio brings them there. 


Brings them to sore people—more often. 


And they gave CBS a greater volume of 


their advertising in 1936, 1937 and 1938, 
than they gave any other radio network. 

‘to take the case of soap alone is not 
enough. Radio provides a// major adver- 
tisers with coverage of this market. Vhat’s 
why more advertisers invested more money 
for radio network time last year than ever 
before. And invested more money for Co- 
lumbia Network facilities than for any other 
network many previous year of radio. Vhey 
have discovered that the world’s largest net- 
work is also the world’s /eading network. 


May we give you the details: 


The Columbia B roadcasting System 


Soap Sculpture by Lester Gaba 


Sales Management's 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key ro REeLativeE SALES OuTLOOK RATING 


kkk kek Best relative outlook 
* ee Very good relative outlook 
*& xx Good (medium) relative outlook 
& x Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries 


In other words, an industry marked %&*% may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with another 
industry which is marked kKkekK*. 


| 
} 
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Advertising. . . 
Air Conditioning... 
Aircraft (Sales of 
Airplanes).......... 
Aircraft (Passenger 
Travel). 
Autos (New Car Sales). | 
Auto Tires 
Baked Goods (Bread). . 
Baked Goods (Specialty) 
Banks (Revenues)... .. 
I ee cru ok ib coe eG 
Building Materials. . 
Candy & Chewing Gum 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables.......... 
Cuadh 
Chemicals (Misc.)..... 
ere 
 cnasacneekane es 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- 
men’s & Children’s).. 
Coal (Anthracite)... .. F 
Coal (Bituminous)... . . 
ee 
Cotton Textiles........ 
Dairy Products........ 
Department Stores... . . 
Diesel Engines......... 
Drugs and Medicines... 
Electrical Equipment 
re 


Electrical Equipment 


NN nea a aCe ae ice 
Gasoline and Oil....... 
Glass and Materials... . 
Groceries. ............ 
OO ee 


HouseF urnishings(Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, 
cS Pe 

Household Products 
(Kitchenware and 
Miscellaneous)... .. . 

i rintsharadses 


Insurance (Misc.)...... 


| Lawyer’s Income. . . 
| Liquor (Alcoholic 
everages)... ; 
OO Seo 
| Machine Tools. . . ae 
Machinery (Agr’l)..... 
Machinery (Indus’l)... . 
Sa a aes laa any 
Metal Containers 
Motion Picture 
Receipts............ 
Musical Instruments 


Office Equipment...... 
Oil (Cooking)......... 
a ee 


Photographic Supplies.. 
Physicians’ and 

Jentists’ Income... . 
ER editwasiats ean ws 
Printing and Publishing 

Equipment.......... 
Se 
Railroad Equipment. . . 
Railroad (Net Income). 
Rayon Textiles........ 
Real Estate Rentals... . 
Refrigerators.......... 
Restaurants........... 
Rural Stores.......... 
Shipbuilding. ......... 
Naot i ise ne hw oe 
Silk Textiles........... 
PN 400 64 606 Kks ones 
Sporting Goods... ..... 
Stationery (Commer’)). 
Steel and Iron......... 
See itke ik on enw 
Toothpaste and 

Mouth Washes...... 
Toys and Games....... 
Trailers (Autos)....... 
Travel (Sea).......... 
MN cncsnensceseds 
Utilities—Electric..... . 
Utilities—Gas......... 
Utilities—Telegraph... . 
Utilities—Telephone. . . 
Washing Machines... .. 
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Securities, Inflation 
Prospects, Augur 
Business Expansion 


The unseasonal improvement in re- 
tail sales experienced in July is con- 
sidered by the SM Future Sales Rat- 
ings board of editors as a natura] fore- 
runner to an upswing of major pro- 
portions later this year. With sales 
approximating already those of a com- 
parable time in 1937 in some areas, 
the feeling is growing that by Fall re- 
tail sales will be exceeding the 1937 
totals for the corresponding period. 

Of importance to the luxury lines is 
the recent weeks’ jump in security 
prices. Not only are the markets a 
tremendously important influence on 
business psychology, but when advanc- 
ing over a period of time they create 
a major thaw to frozen pocketbooks. 
The inclination in many cases is not 
only to spend stock market profits but 
to breathe a sigh of relief, become op- 
timistic and loosen the purse-strings 
generally. 


Reserves Up to 36 Level 


For the longer future, advance plan- 
ners should be wide awake to the sig- 
nificance of the Administration’s in- 
flationary program. Excess reserves of 
banks are again being built up to rec- 
ord-breaking levels, the very same lev- 
els that in 1936 led some of the 
world’s greatest economists to predict 
a period of intense price inflation in 
this country. Credit deflation action 
was contributory to starting the recent- 
ly ended business recession, and Ad- 
ministration officials undoubtedly will 
think a long time before taking any 
drastic action to curb an inflationary 
boom this time. 

With a credit base several times that 
of 1929, our last year of peak pros- 
perity, there is fodder for a level of 

usiness considerably above 1929; in 

other words, the present demand for 
goods is but a small fraction of the 
potential demand for goods on the 
current credit base. 

The alert advertiser and ambitious 
sales promoter has here some deep 
food for thought, with a good part of 
guessing what's ahead already done for 
him in SM’s Future Sales Ratings. 

Industries whose short-term outlook 
show an improvement from the pre- 
ceding month are advertising, aircraft 
travel, building material, clothing de- 
partment stores, diesel engines, furs, 
house furnishings, laundry, paint, 
newsprint, rentals, refrigerators, shoes, 
steel and iron. 
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»+.a new rate replaces the former national rate 
of $1.25 per agate line... gives the Journal- 
American the lowest standard size milline in New 
York City . . . adds new power to your New York 


advertising budget... emphasizing the new value in 


--.a new model of New York City’s favorite 
evening newspaper... with new attraction, new 
appeal, new interest from the combination of the 

e best assets of two great papers . . . new visibility 
in the fast-moving, streamlined make-up . . . 


..- but unchanged is the largest evening circu- 
lation in America—650,000 copies . . . the forty 
year old affection and influence of a newspaper 
read for two generations ... the intensive home 
coverage of this richest market .. . the billion 
dollar buying power of the Journal-American 
audience . . . and the power of this paper to move 
people to move goods! ... The Sunday rate is 
reduced from $1.50 to $1.25 ... Buy this major 
| value for your major effort in New York! 


|, New York Journal-American 


Nationally represented by HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE, Rodney E. Boone, Gen. Manager 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ DETROIT «© BOSTON «© ROCHESTER «© PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO ¢ ATLANTA « LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE « BALTIMORE 
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“D 
IXIE Diversifies—T hing s 


have happened—are happening—south of the 


Mason and Dixon Line. No longer is Dixie a one-crop 


country. While Cotton still is King, he is far from being an absolute 
monarch, The South is rapidly developing new crops and new industries. 
Tung trees and soybeans are an example of the former; kraft pulp and 
paper mills, of the latter. There are also many others. Newsprint from 
southern pine has interesting possibilities. A significant expansion in the 
livestock and dairy industries is under way. Lower costs and nearness 
to certain raw materials beckon alluringly to northern manufacturers. 
Some have answered the call; others will follow. CLIENTS: WATCH 
THIS CHANGING PANORAMA IN THE SOUTH AND SEE WHERE 
YOU CAN TIE IN WITH IT TO YOUR ADVANTAGE.”—Babson’s 
Reports—June 20, 1938. 


To “tie in” with fullest effectiveness 
and greatest economy use Progressive Farmer, the South’s leading farm- 
and-home magazine, with 960,000 circulation in 14 states, published in 
five separate editions, edited by a full-time staff located for most advan- 
tageous service to Southern agriculture at Raleigh, Birmingham, Memphis 
and Dallas. Progressive Farmer offers an exceptional combination—the 
low cost of wide coverage plus the strong reader influence of localized 
service. Why not tie in through the farm magazine most influential in 
bringing about this “changing panorama” in the South? 


“IN. THE RURAL SOUTH, IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 


and Southern Ruralist 


Fro gressive tarmer 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 
250 Park Ave.. NEW YORK Daily News Bldg.. CHICAGO 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 1, 1938: 


The immediate direction and degree 
of recovery can be best noted by the 
progress of three indexes, according 
to John T. Flynn, writing in the 
New York World-Telegram. They 
are: 


3 Trend 
Indexes 


@ @ @ (1) The Treasury statement. “We will 
have a protracted recovery if the government can get its 
funds going. When the government is really pumping 
money into the pump—when it starts up to a point where 
it is running a deficit of about $300,000,000 a month, you 
will know the recovery movement is under way.” 


@ @ @ Deficit spending for July did run over that 
sum. Leading newspapers carry the Treasury statement 


daily. 


@ @ @ (2) Commercial bank loans. “If these 
loans should rise heavily, and government spending should 
expand, you could look for a rising curve of business ac- 
tivity. Unless these are emphatic in their expansion the 
rise will be short-lived.” 


@ @ @ Commercial bank loans of the Federal Re- 
serve system showed their first rise since February in the 
July 9th statement. Late in June commercial loans ex- 
ceeded ‘“‘all other’ loans in the New York City banks for 
the first time in 1938. 


@ @ © (3) Private construction. ‘‘Private con- 
struction must increase not a little, but plenty, to be sig- 
nificant. The rise must continue.” 


@ @ @ Residential building contracts in June were 
larger than for any previous month this year, reversing the 
usual seasonal trend and topping May by 3%, and were 
only 8% below June of last year. As the F. W. Dodge 
Corp. points out, “Since June, 1937, had the second largest 
residential contract volume of any month in 1937, the 
record this June indicates continuous, though gradual, up- 
ward progress.” 


@ @ @ To Mr. Flynn’s three major points might be 
added another, commodity prices. It is now pre'ty gener- 
ally agreed that the primary cause of the 1937-1938 reces- 
sion was the commodity price collapse in London in the 
Spring of 1937, following which came the stock market 
collapse and the severe drop in general trade. Thomas 
Gibson, an economist with a far-better-than-average record 
as a prophet, says, “The dogmatic statement can be made 
that today there’ can be no recovery in trade, corporate 
profits, and stock prices unless a substantial rise in com- 
modity prices runs concurrently with it.’ 


@ @ @ Speculative commodities have risen around 
12% from their lows of the year, as against a 45% in- 
crease in industrial stock prices. 


e@ @ @ Bank debits reports tell weekly and monthly 
what has happened, especially in consumer spending. Cur- 
rently they show a consistently smaller loss over similar 


AUGUST 1, 1938 


periods a year ago, but as yet no gains. Of real significance 
may be the fact that all through 1937, until late in Novem- 
ber, the production index was well ahead of the consump- 
tion index (bank debits adjusted for changes in the average 
price level of all commodities), but that since then con- 
sumption has far outstripped production. As a result, in- 
ventories have been pared down in almost every line. In 
hides, for example, inventories are lower than any period 
in more than six years. 


How many SM subscribers are do- 
ing business in Canada or con- 
sidering it? We ask because the 
suggestion has been made that SM 
add a Canadian section to the 
annual Survey of Buying Power, 
with information as nearly com- 
parable as possible with U. S. figures. Wéall those who 
would like this information please drop a line to the editor? 


Canadian 


Business 


@ @ @ The July 16 edition of the Financial Pest, 
Toronto, gives comparisons of U. S. A. and Canadian sales 
of a number of American concerns, Chrysler’s business for 
the first six months in Canada was 10% lower than last 
year as against a 68% decline in this country. Comparable 
figures for Ford and General Motors are 12 and 57, 15 and 
41. The business of Anaconda and American Brass de- 
clined 20% in Canada, 50% here. Carborundum Company 
dropped 30% there and 40% here. Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher, Thompson Products and Coleman Lamp & Stove did 
as much business in Canada this year as last, as against 
decreases averaging over 30% here. Parker Pen Co. in- 
creased business in Canada 20% while U. S. A. sales 


dropped 18%. 


@ @ @ SALES EXECUTIVES who expect to be in 
the East the last week in September should make a point 


from HERMAN GOLDBERGER AGENCY p-Y 
179 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. Ga cf 


PEWIODICAL WANTED 


SALES MANAGEME 


TITLE PAGES 
LIBRARIAN om 
US PENITENTIARY P pro. BE Sewer 
ATLANTA GA fae rant or roa 


——————... 
COMMENCE WITH DATE SPEC: > OR REPORT TO ANNOT. 6&7 T ExPinaT 
WHEN TO BEGIN—RanEwa.— BS MARKEO A a £ - ne vr 


NEW JULY 1938 


A trend, or not a trend—who knows? Are they training their 
inmates to become sales executives when they’re released—or 
adapting some of our ideas on handling salesmen to handling 
prisoners?—or making the place more like home for sales 
executives who break the Robinson-Patman Act and advertising 
men who run afoul of the Wheeler-Lea law?—or perhaps by 
Jetting the prisoners know the kind of economic situation in 
the world outside they will be more content with their lot 
inside? We wonder. The circulation department says that the 
subseription was 100% unsolicited. The advertising department 
asks for help in working out the “potential buying power” and 
probable readers-per-copy. 
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of taking in the 10th Boston Conference on Distribution, 
to be held at the Statler September 26-27. These annual 
meetings are tops in marketing conferences. They attract 
the best speakers from business, government and the pro- 


fessions. You don’t have to be a member of anything to 
attend. 
@ @ @ BUSINESS is becoming increasingly aware 


of the importance of good employe and public relations. 
Despite the recession and the slicing of budgets there has 
been a decrease of only 4% in the number of employe 
magazines between the 1937 and 1938 counts, according 
to the newly-formed House Organ Institute of America. 
There has been a big increase in the ‘employe good-will” 


type. 


@ @ @ JOHNS-MANVILLE, a leader in enlight- 
ened public and employe relations, has elected Dr. Walter 
A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, as a director. He will represent 
the public on the board. According to Lewis H. Brown, 
J-M president, “Dr. Jessup doesn’t own a share of J-M 
stock. All he gets out of his directorship in the way of 
money is the fee for attending board meetings. We expect 
him to represent the public viewpoint in every discussion 
the board must pass on.” 


@ @ @ A SIGNIFICANT SUIT has been filed in 
New York by Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., in behalf of itself 
and all other retailers who may care to join it as plaintiff 
against the National Distillers Products Corp. The suit is 
designed to void the fair trade act contracts between the 
company and the stores on the ground that the distilling 
company “‘acquiesced in and consented to” violations of 
the contracts by many retailers competing with Blooming- 
dale’s and that it continued to supply its products to retailers 
violating the contract. In simpler language this is what the 
store maintains: That it signed a fair trade contract to 
uphold the distilling company’s listed prices and that it is 
losing a great deal of its patronage in the liquor business 
because it is forced to comply with the agreement, whereas 
other stores are cutting prices, and although the store from 
time to time has notified the distilling company of these 
violations, ‘they have been unable or unwilling to stop 
them.” 


Introduction of the new Peak Cities 
feature in the July 15 issue brought a 
number of suggestions from subscrib- 
ers. One was to make available at 
once the complete year’s monthly state 


Peak 

Months plete year | 
figures of business activity. Suggestion 
approved: they are now to be had for 


the asking, in mimeographed form. 


@ @ @ Another suggestion calls for the working out 
of peak seasons by months in various industries. Sugges- 
tion approved: monthly figures for ten industries will be 
given as a Marketing Pictograph a month from now. More 
later. 


@ @ @ THE SEASONAL VARIATIONS in busi- 
ness go on year after year, regardless of booms or depres- 
sions. A betting man would offer odds that life insurance 
sales, for example, will turn up this Fall, that October will 
be better than September by a big margin, November will 
be slightly under October, and December will top any other 
Fall month by at least 10%. 
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This is “Mr. Exide.” He 
was created by combining 
the photographs of 67 
Exide employes, repre- 
senting every department 
of the company’s activi- 
ties, into one portrait. 
The company is celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary 
The portrait was designed 
to show (with other evi- 
dence) that as the com- 
pany has grown, new faces 
have been added, but the 
essential features of the 
company and its batteries 
remain. A good public, 
and employe _ relations 
idea. 


@ @ e@ A four-year study of all wholesale liquor 
sales, made by I. A. Sisenwein for Oldetyme Distillers 
shows an equally clear-cut pattern for that industry. A 
betting commissioner would offer odds that: 

January down from December 

February down from January 

March up from February 

April down from March 

May about even with April 

June down from May 

July about even with June 

August up from July 

September up from August 

October up from September 

November up from October 

December down from November 


@ @ @ SM editors believe that while all alert sales 
and advertising executives have paid some attention to the 
normal, consistent monthly variations in business activity 
by industries, states and cities, this measurable factor de- 
serves even greater attention in market planning, that 7 
should be possible to cut sales costs a minimum of 10% if 
peak promotional activity were made to coincide with peak 
buying activity. 


@ @ @ JUNE DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
showed relative improvement over May, and the Federal 
Reserve adjusted index rose from 78 to 81% of normal. 
A year ago it was 93. Preliminary reports indicate a further 
gain in July. 


@ @ @ Weekly reports show more and more cities 
with sales better than a year ago. The July 17 tabulation 
showed actual gains in Milwaukee, Wilmington, Omaha, 
Buffalo, Boston, Dallas, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, New Orleans, and Charleston, S. C. 


@ @ @ MONTGOMERY WARD'S sales perform- 
ance during June, when a decline of but 3.5% from a year 
ago was shown, is a direct reflection of the stability of 
trade in the mail order rural sections and in the smaller 
towns where Ward has its stores. 


@ @ @ Agricultural cash marketings for the first half 
of the year were down only 1% from the satisfactory 1936 
figure, and preliminary estimates for the full year indicate 
a decline of only 10% from 1937. 


@ @ @ THE WAY SEEMS CLEARED for sales of 
new-model cars. Stocks of used cars this coming October 
are likely to be 40% below the record high total of 
January 1. 
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At Home: F. E. Williams, West Coast 
maker of potato chips and horseradish 
believes in turning everything at hand 
® into a selling tool, even his factories. 
his one (he operates three) is con. 
structed, with an eye to. art, along 
futuristie lines and has a cubical tower 
of orange and black Carrara gless, illo- 
minated from within. Special installa 
tions eliminate odors of smoking grease 
usually present around =a potato chip 
plant. 


Frank Randt 

Up in the Picture World: Dufayecolor 

N. Y., manufacturers of color films (see 

page 77), recently appointed Robert 

Jordan as sales manager. Mr. Jordan Congratulations: Emerson J. Poag, right, automotive ad man, for the past half-dozen 

leaves R. H, Macy & Co., N. Y. depart- years director of merchandising and advertising, Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp., is 

& ment store where he was buyer of getting a hand-shake ane good news trom Forest H. Akers, Dodge vice-president. 
cameras, films and photographic supplies, Mr. Poag has just been appointed assistant general sales manager for the Dodge 

to take over the Dufaycolor job. organization, comprising some 5,000 automobile dealers. 


NEWS REEL 


“treet Sweepers) Dream: Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 
Aurora, IIL, is putting out a streamlined patrol sweeper “in keep- 
ing with the ‘erty beautiful’ ideology.” Mechanically operated, it 


sweeps and sprays the street all at one time, has a total sweeping 

path of five and one-half feet, and a nall-steel frame body, painted 

fire-engine red. Position of the operator gives him unobstructed 

rear, front and side views. Designed by Glenn Tammen, Designers 
for Industry, Ine. 
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Changes Brands: Col. BE. C. 
Kennedy, former sales man- 
ager, Eastern Division 
National Distillers Products 
Corp., has just gone to 
Daviess County Distilling 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., as vice- 
president, director and man- 
ager of sales. 


New Citrus Head: Fred 5. 
Johnston bas been named 
general sales manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, 
Tampa, to succeed the late 
E. E. Patterson. The Ex- 
change plans to spend $100 
000 in advertising and pro 
motion this year. 


ri7q 


Royal Typewriter Co. in the firm’s house 

organ, “The Royal Standard,” graphically 

reminds salesmen that conserved minutes 

mean inereased sales and inereased earn 
ings. 


IRST, have a work standard. 
1. Know what constitutes 
a standard day’s work. A 
standard day’s work is the num- 
ber of properly exe uted calls, wh‘ch 
if made every day, will result in the 
desired volume of orders. To set up 
a standard work day, determine the 
total number of calls made during a 
period of time (weeks or months) 
long enough to iron out the low and 
high spots. Divide by the number of 
working days in that period to arrive 
at an average which will serve as your 
standard day. Follow the same process 
to determine the average income or 
sales per day or per call. With this 
information before him the salesman 
can determine quickly the number of 
calls he must make daily to reach a 
certain volume. Even when the stand- 
ard thus developed is only approximate 
it sets up a yardstick by which a man 
can supervise himself intelligently. 


Plan the Individual Day 


2. Decide where to go, arranging 
appointments, tentative re-calls, and 
cold calls in number sufficient to make 
up a standard day's work. 


Reprints of thi 
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3. Decide in what order to make 
calls. Criss-crossing and doubling 
back wastes time and runs up mile- 
age. Instead of inviting the buyer to 
set an appointment date, suggest a 
time convenient to your plans. While 
not always possible to lay out economy 
routes, attention to this matter will 
save many an hour and mile during 
the month. 

i. Have his name. Directories, 
prospect files and even a telephone 
call to the prospect's office under guise 
of intention to write him will provide 
names. Having the name of the 
right man helps secure an interview 
and in large corporations prevents 
“running all over the place” to get to 
the proper individual. 

5. Plan for last-minute changes. 
(a) Plan for handling unforeseen 
changes in your schedule. (b) Have 
alternate plans so as not to lose time. 
Do not schedule appointments too 
closely together. If detained, tele- 
phone the appointment next on sched- 
ule and thus retain good will. 


Prepare for the Interview 


There is no greater waste of time 
than to get into the presence of the 
prospect and then start thinking about 
what to say. 

6. Decide on the sales points to 
use, Prepare answers to probable ex- 


article will be available on and after Angust * 


at 5 


o4 Ways 
to Convert 
Wasted 
elling Time 
into Orders 


Better planning of the sales day which cuts 
out back-tracking, eliminates dallying, and 
utilizes minutes spent with prospects more 
efficiently, is one sure route to increased 


sales and earnings for any salesman. 


cuses, objections and stalls. The time 
to start thinking about what you will 
say and do is before—not after— 
you have left your prospect's presence. 

7. Assemble all sales tools, 
samples and literature which will be 
required. Arrange samples, portfolio, 
etc., for quick reference. 

8. Determine the objective of 
each call in order to have a definite 
goal at which to aim in each interview. 

Even when a salesman’s work is laid 
out by his manager much is left to 
the individual’s judgment and _ initia- 
tive. Planning the day’s work for 
maximum productiveness often makes 
the difference between ordinary and 
unusual results. 


Carry Out Your Plan 


9. Do your day’s work each and 
every day. The first hour of the 
day, the first day of the week or 
month, tempt us to relax because there 
is ample time ahead to catch up. Wet 
days, elections, football games, and 
Legion Conventions temp: us to cease 
early. Unfortunately, an hour lost at 
any time is an hour lost forever. 

10. Keep appointments. Why 
make appointments, if not to keep 
them? It is impossible to guess which 
prospects will buy. Call and take 
their orders. 

11, Keep going. Part of the fun 


cents each. 
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in selling is the unexpected order that 
is won when the possibilities have be- 
gun to look slim. The more refusals 
aman receives, the nearer he comes to 
the inevitable order. On the other 
hand, when orders come easily, we 
may tend to slow up. This, too, is an 
error. There is no better time to take 
another order than immediately after 
a sale has been made. 


Conserve Your Time 


12. To save time, value it. If 
a salesman averages two hours a day 
in the presence of buyers, and earns 
$200 a month, each selling hour con- 
tributes $4 of income. Assuming that 
the other factors affecting sales remain 
unchanged, every additional hour he 
puts into face-to-face selling will net 
him $4. Put a dollar valuation on 
each selling hour, then temptations to 
mismanage time will die of them- 
selves. 

13. Economize on time in the 
morning. The author knows men 
who putter around the house three or 
four hours after getting up in the 
morning. 

About 60 to 80 minutes should be 
ample. If a man has home duties 
which take considerable time, he must 
decide which is more remunerative 
doing the work some one else could 
attend to more cheaply, or putting the 
time into increasing his sales and in- 
come. Standardizing on time of get- 
ting up is a simple matter, but the 
secret of many an outstanding sales- 
man’s success is attention to just such 
everyday matters. 

14. Apply time productively 
while waiting for mail. If you must 
wait for your mail in the morning 
don’t use fresh mental energy on rou- 
tine reports: Plan what you will say 
and do to get the order in the calls 
for the day. And in all cases have 
all matters cleared away, the car ready, 
the grip handy, so that when the mail 
does come, a quick departure can fol- 
low. 

15. Be prompt at sales meetings. 
Late comers lose information which 
they must pick up later. They inter- 
rupt and waste the time of others 
when the manager stops to explain 
what has occurred prior to their ar- 
rival. 

16. Leave meeting promptly. 
If time is lost waiting for routine mat- 
ters, arrange to handle them some 
other way: Via telephone, mail, or 
have the manager pick the salesman 
up in the field, etc. Managers some- 
times may be at fault, but mutual at- 
tention to this matter can save many 
wasted minutes. However, if neces- 
sary to wait, the time should be spent 
on productive matters. 
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17. Standardize time of first 
eall. Many big-volume producers set 
a definite hour for their first call each 
morning and make themselves get 
there each day. : 

18. Keep secondary business 
matters at a minimum, A sales- 
man’s primary duty is face-to-face sell- 
ing directed toward orders. Second- 
arily his duties include reports, meet- 
ings, surveys, etc. While secondary 
business matters must be attended to 
make a clear separation between those 
which must be handled during selling 
hours and those which can wait. At- 
tend to the first with a minimum of 
time by use of codes, summaries, and 
other time-saving devices. The sec- 
ond class of secondary business mat- 
ters can be postponed or attended to 
by others. 

19. Eliminate personal matters 
during business hours. Having sec- 
ond breakfast with the gang at 9.30 
may be fun, but produces no business. 
Lounging over the bagatelle after 
lunch takes your mind off business. 
That’s why it’s unproductive. Sched- 
ule time for personal matters outside 
business hours. 

20. Indulge moderately. A 
moderate amount of recreation pro- 
motes a healthy change. But personal 
affairs should not be indulged in to 
such an extent that they rob vitality, 
mental energy and will power. Suc- 
cess in selling frequently demands sac- 
rifice of personal matters. 

21. Special drives. During busy 
season and special drives, every min- 
ute has triple value. For such periods 
meke advance arrangements to post- 
pone all matters except face-to-face 
selling. 

22. Profit by enforced idleness. 
Waiting in a reception room or in the 
showroom can be spent going over 
sales talks and answers to objections, 
etc. 

23. Leave without delay after 
securing the order. 


Use Time More Productively 


The purpose of the foregoing rules 
is to drive home the importance of or- 
ganizing and conserving time. Com- 
pete with yourself in cutting down 
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minutes and hours spent on matters 
other than selling. Any salesman who 
adopts a number of these rules will 
find himself gaining his normal vol- 
ume in fewer hours and days. What 
can be done with the time ‘‘saved?” 
The purpose of the remaining rules is 
to answer these questions. 

24. Call on neglected prospects. 
Too many people in business today 
cry about lack of business when it 
is there waiting to be called for. 
Granted that time should first be spent 
on the best buyers, the fact remains 
that in many territories there are pros- 
pects who do not buy merely because 
no salesman asks them for the order. 
Included in these neglected prospects 
are many who said, “Come back in 
three weeks.” Perhaps they meant it; 
they cannot go on forever without 
buying. 

25. Find neweomers and _ sell 
them. Methods of spotting the new- 
comers into a community or business 
field will vary with the individual 
business, but the best methods should 
be worked systematically. Once dis- 
covered, they should be contacted 
promptly. 

26. Canvass night prospects. A 
large group of people in every com- 
munity can be approached at night, 
early or late. Typical are people in 
drug stores, delicatessens, other retail 
stores, stations, ferries, airports, etc., 
operated by transportation concerns; 
doctors, nurses, attendants, etc., at hos- 
pitals; men in public utilities, police 
and fire stations, morning newspapers, 
dairies, bakeries, restaurants, diners, 
taxi stands, gasoline stations, farmers’ 
markets, radio stations, hotels, clubs, 
telephone operators. 

27. Select the most promising 
prospects for major attention but 
do not make the mistake of expecting 
that their needs will offset the need 
for intelligent, aggressive _ selling. 
Furthermore, attention to the best buy- 
ers should not result in slighting less- 
likely buyers. 

28. Quickly weed out non-pros- 
pects. However, if time is unavoid- 
ably spent on a non-prospect try to 
salvage something (one salesman tries 
to have such people give him an in- 
troduction to more likely prospects). 

29. Learn to classify prospects 
in order to apply the appropriate sell- 
ing procedure. Prospects fall into 
four groups: (a) undeveloped, requir 
ing “creative selling”; (b) developed, 
but procrastinators; (c) intends to 
buy from competitor, (d) will buy 
from you. This last class is small, but 
poor tactics can sometimes even muff 
such an excellent prospect. 

30. Put forth your best selling 
efforts on each call. People buy 
when they see that the advantages of 
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owning, using and paying for the 
product or service outweighs the in 


onvenience Of coming to a buying de 


cision, paying, and becoming adjusted 
to something new The salesman 
must open the prospect § vision to such 


powerful picture of the benefits tha‘ 


the prospect lesire tO possess be 
omes translated into an immediate 
yrder 

41 Close half-sold buyers 
promptly. QO)ne of the preatest waste 
of time is to half-sell a prospect and 
then leave hin Invariably, if he real 
y iS a prospe he cools off. of buy 
from ompctito Gjo0d_ lead and 


ialf-sold buyers pay the rent only 
vhnen they yn on the dotte | line 

32. Set aside a certain portion 
of each day for systematic devel- 


! j , Dey 


opment of futuce Titre, ent 


ounts move dic vo out of busi 


ness, change to competitive sources 


te Since the chanve 1s slow bu 


onstant, the effort applied ayainst it 


should be systemati requiring only a 


mall amount of time and no penal 


izing present business The point ts 


to work systematically at finding new 


ccounts, to balance lost account mo 


to add to the sum total of accounts to 
reate an expanding volume of busi 
ACsSs 

33. Use the user to provide a 


onsiderable percentage of leads. Any 


Advertising 


Old and 


New 


Products as 


number of persons who intend to buy 
will do nothing about it except men- 
tion their intention to a friend, ac- 
quaintance, or neighbor. Usually the 
whole neighborhood knows that the 
Jones are thinking of trading in the 
old sewing machine, wecks before any 
sewing machine salesman learns about 


if Systematic search for leads in 


creases the salesman’s chances of se 
curing leads to good prospects 

34. Adopt a policy of regular 
attention to the improvement of 
vour time. No salesman has more 
than 24 hours a day, but some men 
make better use of their time than 
others. Decide now, that for the next 
few months you will systematically in 
crease your mastery over the minutes 
and hours at your disposal. Out of 
the above list of suggestions adopt a 


When the 


part of your productive habits, apply 


few nou have become a 


i few more At the end of each 
month check up on yourself and plan 
for improved use of your time during 
the coming month Carry out tha’ 
plan 

By regular attention to this problem 
it will gradually not suddenly—hbe 
come less of a problem and more of 
an asset And when your time 1s a 
big asset many of your other problems 
will disappear and your volume and 
income will improve. 


Campaigns 


Promoted in Newspapers. 


Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


One Good Turn 

Gruen sells all its products through 

reputable jewelers,’” Teviah Sachs, 
v.-p. and gen. s.m. of Gruen Watch 
Co., Cincinnati, told company repre 
sentatives at the annual sales conven 
tion. “Their interests and ours are 
mutual. But no one jeweler or group 
of jewelers, can wage effective war 
against the serious inroads of competi- 
tion from outlets other than jewelry 
stores. 

Therefore, Gruen is putting its 
weight behind an endeavor to persuade 
the country that “Gifts from Your 
Jeweler Are Gifts at Their Best.”’ 
Starting in September, that advice ap- 
pears on pages of S. E. P., Esquire, 
Fortune, Vogue, Life, Time, Harper's 
Bazaar, New Yorker, American Maga- 
zine. A campaign on professional-type 
watches will also appear in medical 
and nurses’ journals. 

Radio programs for jewelers’ local 
use are being supplied, too. These are 
of different types and varying lengths, 
recorded in 13-weeks’ series. A set of 
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records of any program desired, with 
commercial plugs, publici'y material 
and merchandising ideas is sent jewel 
ers on request. 

McCann-Erickson, N. Y., is the 
agency. 


Costliest Goggles 

Last year 20,000,000 sun goggles 
were sold in this land of fads, largely, 
no doubt, because of a destire to imi- 
tate movie stars. Their eyes, strained 
by kleig lights, need protection. Plenty 
of the 20,000,000 don't need goggles 
on city streets. or at least they don’t 
need the inferior, harmful lenses found 
in most cheap goggles. 

Alarmed at the flood of cheap col- 
ored lenses, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., is marketing 
Ray-Bansas, ‘the costliest sun-glasses.”’ 
Its 1,400 dealers are being furnished 
with a walnut display case that be- 
speaks high quality. Prices start at 
$4.75 and go up, with extra charges 
for prescription lenses. 

Under the direction of Ed. Wolff & 


Associates, Rochester agency, space 1s 
being used in Yachting, Motor Boat- 
ing, Spur, Aero Digest, Outdoor Life, 
Field & Stream. Sportsmen are the 
best prospects for these goggles which 
“not merely meet but exceed the speci- 
fications for aviators’ goggles as laid 
down for use of the Signal Corps, 
Army, and Navy.” Optometric jour- 
nals carry ads to the men who prescribe 
lenses. 

Direct mail, counter and window 
displays quote aviators, golf cham 
pions, etc., on the virtues of Ray-Bans 
B & L is hoping the next 20,000,060 


goxvzies won't all be wrong. 


This display is not for the five-and-ten 
type of sun-glasses. 


’ - a 
Corporation Tells All 

An institutional campaign _ that 
stresses employe relations has been 
launched by the Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana through McCann-Erickson, 
New York, and is appearing in news 
papers in Southern states. 

“There has been much talk lately,” says 
one insertion, “about raising wages of 
workers. At the same time industry has 
been called upon to reduce prices. This is 
no new policy to the Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana. Here in Louisiana we have fol 
lowed such a program for a good many 
years. We have aimed not simply at bet- 
ter wages for our employes—but for better 
wages combined with prices that let al/ 
wage earne:s buy more freely As an ex- 
ample, in 1937 our hourly wage rate was 
far above the pre-depression level of 1929 
During the same period we reduced the 
price of our gasoline by an average of 
20.7%—-and the product delivered was 
vastly improved. .. .”’ 

More than half the Standard Oil 
employes in Louisiana, another adver- 
tisement pointed out, are over 40 years 
of age. Headed “We're Not Afraid 
to Grow Old,” copy added: 

It's good business to do so. The man 
over 40 has reached his greatest skill. Ex- 
perience shows us clearly that he is at the 
height of his productive power—except for 
a few jobs requiring great physical exertion. 
We need him in our business. So we re- 
tain him until he is 65, when those with 
requisite service are granted life annuities. 
Retirement may be made at an earlier age, 
particularly when an employe is disabled. 
Many of our Louisiana employes are now 
living on retirement incomes.” 

Young men, of course, are encour- 
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aged to join the Standard organizat.on, 
and advertising explains that “more 
than one-fifth of our Louisiana em- 
ployes are 30 years old or younger.” 

So S. O. of La. forestalls malicious 
rumors, scotches ill feeling before it 
has a chance to cause serious damage. 
This sort of cards-on-the-table pub 
licity is increasing, because manage 
ment appreciates its wisdom. 


Modest. But Not Shy 


Advertisers who love to roar 
through a megaphone, ‘We're the 
biggest in our field, by golly! so all 


would do 


you smali fry pipe down,’ 
well to ponder the slogan of the Se 
ittle-First National Bank, Seattle. 
Calmly it states, “The Largest of 
Many Excellent Banks in the North 
west.” 

That kind of assertion, not brazen 
bellow, but knowing its own worth, 
weight. It 


carries appears in the 


bank’s copy now running in Pactfi 
Currently the 
concerned with 


Coast newspapers 


series 1S vlorifying 
little business and little business men 
plumber, etc. “Tt 
has been truly said that ‘the biggest 
business in America, today, is the little 


grocer, druggist, 


business’ for here the spirit of com 
munity enterprise finds its source. ; 
This bank gladly makes available to 
this vital part of the community the 
financial service of a strong, experi 
enced bank . . . 26 convenient banking 
offices.” Izzard Agency, Seattle, pre 
pares and places copy. 


Priceless 
Pioneer Suspender Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of men’s braces, 
belts, etc., 1s currently opening its 
gates and inviting retailers to come in 
for inspection. Pioneer has adopted a 
new dealer relationship policy and, 
through its company salesmen and 
ads to the trade, is encouraging retail- 
ers to investigate the resour-es from 
which comes the merchandise they sell. 
Public announcement that ‘Pioneer 
is an Open Book” was made when the 
advertising campaign began July 6 in 
Men's Wear, Chicago Apparel Gazette, 
Daily News Record and Men's Apparel 
Reporter. “Goods Have a Price. 
A Good Resource is Priceless,’’ runs 
the campaign theme with emphasis ob- 
viously on the fact that 62-year-old Pi- 
oneer is a good resource. Merchants 
are invited to “Come in and really get 
acquainted with Pioneer. Not alone 
with the plant and the products, but 
more especially with the character of 
the house that makes the plant tick and 
the product click. Its ideas and ideals; 
its attitudes and its standards; its in- 
tents, purposes and ambitions.” 
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Ruppert. expanding its 
-ales territory up and 
down the Atlantic Sea- 
board from New York 
headquarters, is also 
iuereasing the adver- 


tising schedule. Repro- 
duced is a typteal ad 
in the newspaper 


series. It. and ail the 

others. remind read 

ers of the soothing ef-  \ 

fects of malt brew y 
after physical exercise, — 
Scientific talk of vita- yA 
mins, enzymes and so , 


forth is left to compe- 

tition while Ruppert 

concentrates on gentiy 
easing tired bodies. 


First four ads of the series are gen 
eral invitations for merchants to in 
vestigate the resource of Pioneer prod 
ucts. Following ads will take up 
specific points of the working; of the 
organization and tell dealers what it is 
that the company has to offer besides 
Salesmen have 
been instructed to about-face and make 
selling merchandise an incidental result 
of selling the company first. 

The campaign is scheduled to con 
tinue for the remainder of the year. 
Ads may not continue after that time, 
but Pioneer intends to keep hammer 
ing at the ‘Know your resources’ idea 
as a permanent part of its sales pro 
motion. 


suspenders and _ belts. 


(Quaff and Relax 

Jacob Ruppert brewing company will 
spend $1,000,000 urging beer-bibbers 
from Maine to Florida to “Relax with 
Ruppert’ beer and ale. The theme 
conceived by Ad Manager Harry Jor 
dan, is to be plastered on billboards, 
inserted in copious newspaper space, 
and will perhaps be heard on a radio 
program, under the direction of Len 
nen & Mitchell, N. Y. agency recently 
put in charge. 

A feature of the latter will be the 
complete absence of a regular commer- 
cial announcement. At press time no 


ee 


network had been selected. However, 
the “Ruppert Orchestra” will be heard 
only in the Eastern half of the U. S. 
where distribution is concentrated. 

As a background to the “Relax” 
motif, all paper and poster ads are to 
contain a silhoue'te of fishing, golfing, 
hunting, etc., with a pleasantly tired 
sportsman taking his ease, and taking 
Ruppert. 


Sk Lvertiser 

United Cigar and Whelan Drug 
stores of the Metropolitan New York 
area have installed moving multiple 
poster machines called “SELvertisers”’ 
behind their busiest counters. Com- 
bining color and action at eye level at 
the point of sale, the machines have a 
capacity of 33 posters. 

Work on SELvertisers was started 
three years ago by Stanton B. Fisher, 
United-Whelan ad director. Adver- 
tisers whose goods are not sold in the 
corporation's stores and ad agencies 
were queried to determine whether the 
proposed medium had value. Salability 
of space having been established, in- 
ventors were financed to perfect the 
most effective poster device. 

Says Lester P. Doidge, of the N. Y. 
company bearing his name, which has 
been appointed exclusive space repre- 

(Continued an page 77) 


How Flexrock Is Increasing Sales 
to the “Smokestack” Market 


Teamwork between the home office and the sales force. with 


persistent promotion, even in the face of slow business “con- 


ditions.” bring a steady gain in volume to this aggressive 


small company selling industrial maintenance materials. 


“MN AREFUL selection of salesmen 
plus substantial backing of 
their efforts in the field with 
sound sales promotion and 
advertising, has enabled the infant 
Hlexrock Co., Philadelphia, to attain a 
foothold in the industrial market for 
a line of products used in building 
maintenance. From a start, four and 
ayo, with but $900 in 
capital, this litthe company has attained 
an E 21/4 rating in Dun’s, and sales 
for the first five months of 1938 
showed a gain of more than 60% 
over the same period of last year. A 
general pay increase for all employe: 
was put through a month or so ago. 
Among Flexrock’s products are 
Flexrock, Concretdense, Flexite, Rock 
Hux, and 


one-half years 


(now their line leader) 
Ruggedweir Resurfacer for repairing 
concrete floors. Their customers ar: 
large industrial plants, railroads, con 
tractors, and others who have indus 
trial maintenance problems. 

C. G. Milner, general manager of 
Flexrock, not only believes that the 
more you do for a salesman the be 
ter he'll do for you, but practices it. 
In hiring new men he long ago gave 
up the trial and error method, finding 
trial resulting in error much too costly 
all around. Now no stone is left un 
turned to find out all about a prospec- 
tive new salesman before, rather than 
after he is hired. Every reference is 
investigated; and, if he is found satis- 
factory, a personal investigation service 
is told to round out a complete picture 
of the man. There are regular bu- 
reaus for this purpose all over the 
country which are utilized to secure noi 
only the history of a man, but personal 
data such as habits which might be 
favorable or objectionable, leisure hour 
pastimes, et 

Mr. Milner thinks you cannot sit 
across the desk from a man and tell 
what he is really like, even though a 
lot of sales managers think they can. 
Naturally, this investigation process 
takes time. Once Flexrock takes a 
man on they put a big campaign be- 
hind him to build him into an entity 
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General Manager Milner 


in his territory, and they've got to be 
pretty sure beforehand that they’re 
building on a good foundation. 

When a new man is hired. an in- 
tensive program gets underway to send 
him off to a good start. A case of 
samples and literature is sent to him 
to study in detail for at least a week 
before any calls are made. Next, Mr. 
Milner or E. S. Muller, sales manager, 
goes to the territory to make calls with 
the new man. After three or four 
days of field work the new man is put 
on his own. During the next two or 
three weeks the home office contacts 
by mail all prospects in the new man’s 
area, sending letters saying Mr. So-and- 
So is now established in that territory 
and will be calling on them, and en- 
closing folders on the products he will 
represent. 

From then on the territory belong; 
to the salesman; he is continually 
being backed up with sales helps from 
the main office, and all sales in his 
territory are credited to his account, 
whether he closes them or not. Flex- 


rock feels that territorial disputes and 
overlapping efforts resulting in argu- 
ments about commissions are one of 
the greatest causes of friction and dis- 
satisfaction among salesmen, more 
costly than it’s worth to both sides. 
By paying commission on everything, 
the firm more than makes up the cost 
in a satisfied sales force with a mini- 
mum of salesman turnover. 

The firm employs 28 salesmen at 
the present time. Not more than ten 
salesmen have left or been removed 
in its entire history. A majority of 
the latter were removed in the early 
days of the company, before the system 
of hiring the right man for the job 
was as complete as it is today. Of the 
few who have left of their own ac- 
cord, some have been back for jobs 
again. Mr. Milner says, “They mike 
even better salesmen then, because they 
realize their past mistakes and appre- 
ciate the job more.” 


Cooperation with Men in Field 


In addition to this moral support, 
the firm lends four types of coopera- 
tion to all salesmen: (1) Direct mail 
advertising to: prospects. (2) Public- 
ity in trade papers to help the sales- 
man and what he represents become 
known. (Once a month Flexrock tries 
to have something new or beneficial 
enough to readers of trade journals to 
receive notice in these magazines, so 
that interest in the company is in- 
creased, and thereby, interest in the 
man representing the company.) (3) 
Regular advertising in business and 
industrial papers. (4) A complete 
follow-up system on all calls made by 
every salesman. For this each sales- 
man rates two personally written let- 
ters a day to prospects in his territory, 
in addition to the regular form letter 
follow-up system. 

Under the first heading, Flexrock 
maintains a constant barrage of mail- 
order sales campaigns, amounting to 
about 50,000 letters a month. For 
trade journal advertising the firm uses 
regular monthly advertising in Indus- 
trial Power, Industrial Equipment 
News, New Equipment Digest and 
Business W eek. 

The fourth point entails a complete 
program, making work for the main 
office, but as little as possible for the 
salesmen. Knowing how some sales- 
men dislike writing up summaries of 
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surface. Dries fast. 1 


RUGGEDWEAR is the 
only Resurfacer made with 
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Make This Lest! 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 
830 N. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa 


BY 
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(Left) 


Industrial advertis- 
played a= major 


increases being chalked up 
by the Flexrock Company 
for . . . this advertisement, 


1s ag dhsecmangfcedp saga one of a series published 


last year, produced more 


inquiries than any. other. 


' 

; ( Below) Ruggedwear_ Re- 
surfacer is being installed 
| in the stove manufacturing 
j plant of Sears, Roebuck at 


Rainy RS RSE as “al Newark, Ohio. 


their days or elaborate reports of calls, 
the only call report used is as simple 
as possible. It’s a printed form with 
only a few spaces to be filled in, and 
the rest of the data require only check 
marks. Every call can thus be report- 
ed on fully with a minimum of effort 
on the part of the salesman. 

These call sheets, when forwarded 
to the main office, are followed up 
with a letter to each ‘‘callee.’’ Because 
a suumber of these letters fall into cer- 
tain set styles, form letters can be used. 
These are multigraphed and filled-in 
on the typewriter with the recipient's 
name and address. Done with great 
care for an exact match of typewriter 
and multigraph work, they simulate a 
personal letter, and, sent out under 
first-class mail, are felt to do just as 
good a job as one. These forms are 
made up to fit a variety of conditions. 

If on a call the prospect wouldn't 
see the salesman, or was out, a le'te’ 
from the office follows, saying th 
company hopes he'll be able to see him 
next time. If the prospect sees the 
man and says he might be interested 
later, this letter follows: 


It was a pleasure to learn about the ver 
interesting visit that Mr. ees 
enjoyed at your office several days ago re 
garding Ruggedwear Resurfacer. 

This is the material that has swept the 
country as a further developed concrete 
repair material. It has now been accepted 
by every major industry in America, and 
it is consistently used because it produces 
a firmer. smoother, tougher and more rug 
ged wearing surface. Such a wearing sur- 
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as well as thousands of other industrials. 
As soon as you may be ready to make 
a test, it will be a pleasure to serve you. 


There are even form letters for 
salesmen who fail to check the call re- 
port fully after only a short interview. 
If the call doesn’t fall into any of the 
set forms covered by the multigraphed 
letters, a personal reply is dictated to 
suit. Any call checked as a new one 
is put on the direct-mail list. This 
constantly builds the list, and insures 
a steady follow-up by mail, even if the 
salesman never calls back. 

Further to coordinate these effor.s, 
a carbon copy of every letter sent out 
in a salesman’s territory is sent to him 
so that he has a complete picture of 
what goes on to back up his calls. 
For this, as well as for the commission 
ratings, the United States is divided 
off by crayon on glazed maps into defi- 
nitely marked territories for each sales- 
man. This simplifies matters of office 
routine and prevents errors. 

The marked maps are kept in easy 
access for quick reference in the main 
office so that any question about a 
commission or destination for carbons 
of correspondence can be quickly 
settled by those handling the routine. 


face is so essential in the present Machine 
Age. 

There is no doubt, Mr. a - 
that your organization will also appreciate 
the outstanding merit of Ruggedwear Re- 
surfacer after the first test has been made. 
In connection with this, we would like to 
call your attention to the guarantee trial 
offer on the reverse side of the enclosed 
folder. This offer is made honestly and 
sincerely. 

To accept our trial offer, you need only 
to fill in your desire on the enclosed post 
card, sign it, and drop it into the mail 
box without any postage. 

Ruggedwear Resurfacer is the material 
which is used so extensively throughout 
the du Pont organization, including thei: 
Powder Wks.. The Dye Whks., Paint 
Plants, the Viscoloid Division, Grasselli 
Chemical Subsidiary, and many of the 
others. It is also a standard in Gulf Re 
fining Co. for service station runs and 
lrives. It is used in at least nine Con 
tinental Can Plants and in equally as many 
General Electric and Westinghouse Plants 


When orders are closed by mail, this 
information is forwarded immediately 
to the man in the territory involved, 
with his commission credit on the 
order. Mr. Milner feels that, in addi- 
tion to eliminating all argument and 
dissatisfaction on the commission 
question, this may often have a bene- 
ficial psychological effect. 

“Suppose, for instance,” he says, “a 
man comes in from the road after a 
bad day. He's likely to be discour- 
aged and momentarily lose some of his 
zest for the job. If he finds some 
mail orders have been closed in h’s 
territory, its bound to encourage him 
and give him a better feel about going 
out again the mext day. 

From the mail-order companies and 
the regular trade journal advertising, 
Flexrock averages from 800 to 1,000 
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inquiries a month, which are also tor 


warded as prospect material to sales 


men according to territory These 
h Ip nave been mn crcas¢ the: than 
cased ynen many other rms 
Iked or practiced retrenchment 
When COM pr wors droppe 1 out of 
busine paper a lvertising probab! 
because of uncertain business cond! 
tions. Flexrock began increasiny its ad 
VCTUISING ippropriations This bold 


ep not only bucked up salesmen, but 
resulting in the pturingy of the 


overflow from competitive business. A 
| 

half-pave id running regularly itn 

Industrial Power has bee 


from 50 to 40 inquirics 


bringiny 
month over 
They 

increased this to a full page, and th 
yaave ad brought 189 inquil 


he past six or eight months 


es Even when no increase in ad 


size was made, when all compet'tiv: 
idvertisinyg dropped out of trade jour 
als in May, replies to business paper 
vertising went up SY, 

Flexrock’s system of handling man 
power has already amply proved 
through increased sales, that the more 
i salesman is built up and helped, the 
most he can and will do for the com 
pany. Recently they have carried th 

1 step further by adding a “Buyine 


Information’ section on all mail orde 


circulars of their products 


This fur 


salesman as 


per sonalizes the 


headquarters” of the company in his 


thes 


itory An address is established 
for him in territories where no regular 
branch offices exist. and these head 
juarters are given equal prominence 
with the branch offices in the listings 
of add 


tion PCCTION 


resses in the ‘Buying Informa- 


‘ 


the double purpose o! 


viving salesmen both more direct pros 


This ScTVES 


pects and more inquiries. It is felt 
that a man in California, for instance, 
interested by an advertisement of one 
of the products, might more readily 
send an inquiry about it to a nearby 
iddress than he would to Philadelphia 
FOB points have also been establ'shed 
it strategic points throughout the coun 
try so that salesmen can have the bene 
fit of selling the products at a uniform 
price in all territories in the Unite | 
States. 

These salesman’s offices are in addi 
tion to the regular branch offices in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore. The company also sells in 
a number of foreign countries, with 
combination sales offices and dealer 
ships in Bombay; India; Johannesburg, 
South Africa: and Havana, Cuba 


Lecture Promotions to Women 


Help Gorham Lift Sales and Profits 


BY M. 8S. 


SULLIVAN 


\dvertising, once limited to June and December. now runs on 


year around basis, as silverware makers discover every-month sales 


opportunities in births, weddings, anniversaries. and other cele- 


brations. 


ITH the lowest selling cost 
in its history, Gorham Manu 
facturing Co., 
for the year ending January 
41. 1938, made a net profit of $624, 
OOO as against a 1936 net of $420,000 
In spite of the general sales drop dur 
latter part of 1937, both 
volume and profit showed a satisfac 


ing the 


tory increase 

While Gorham ts best known for 
sterling silverware, it also operates sil 
ver plate, hotel, trophy, bronze, plas- 
tics, ecclesiastical, and silver polish 
divisions. Sales of sterling silver, silver 
plate, hotel, trophy and ecclesiastical 
divisions are directed by William F. 
McChesney, vice-president in charge of 
sales, assisted by sales managers Bur- 
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Providence, 


rill M. Getman of the sterling division 
and William J. Carey of the silver 
plate division, Albert A. Wainwright 
is manager of the bronze and plastics 
division and Paul F. Donelan is direc- 
tor of advertising and sales promotion 
for all divisions. 

In spite of these varied lines, how- 
ever, sterling sales are Gorham’'s 
largest. Sterling flatware and holloware 
alone account for approximately 2,800 
different items which are sold directly 
to retail jewelers throughout the 
country. 

Gorham’s fine profit and sales record 
has been due to various activities pro- 
moted during the past several years. 
In the sterling industry, sales generally 
represent an accumulation of effort. In 


other words, sterling promotions, un- 
less based solely on price appeal, do 
not produce immediate business alone, 
but bring in business for a number of 
years afterwards. 

An important activity, used for two 
years now, has sent an_ attractive 
woman lecturer to approximately Fp 
of the largest cities in the country tell- 
ing “The Romance of Silver.” The 
talk gives the history of sterling down 
to the present time, stressing the crafts 
manship and the background. To 
maintain interest, the lecturer does 
some sterling hammering, forming 
various pieces of holloware, which al- 
ways interests her listeners. 

Talks have been given before Junior 
Leagues, parent-teacher groups, profes 
sional, business and religious women’s 
clubs. A lecture has also been given 
before a number of men’s organiza- 
tions with males showing lively inter- 
est in the subject. 

This lecturer spends from a week to 
two months in each city, depending 
upon its size, the number of bookings 
she is able to make, and the amount 
of dealer work to be done. Her first 
contact in each city is with the dealer 
and his store personnel, which is 
effected at a dinner at a local hotel. 
After the dinner, she stages her talk 
and demonstrations so that the dealer's 
staff is able to talk more intelligently 
about the lecture to customers and 
prospects. This lecturer also features 
various sales helps, new patterns and 
other timely Gorham activities and 
works with dealers for general im- 
provement in sterling displays and 
sales. 


Reaching Collegians and Brides 


The activity is paid for jointly by 
the manufacturer and retailers, the 
latter paying the lecturer's living ex- 
penses while in town and providing an 
assistant to help with displays. Com- 
ment on these appearances from rfe- 
tailers has been extremely pleasing. 

Another activity has sought to in- 
terest students at various women’s col 
leges, especially the seniors. Gorham 
arranged exhibitions of its sterling 
silverware to which all students were 
invited. Then, on one afternoon, 
seniors only were invited to tea and 
each was given, without charge, an 
engraved sterling teaspoon of her 
choice. 

This naturally started many a ster- 
ling set, because the gift made a deep 
impression on these girls about to 
graduate. Gorham has received many 
orders directly from this gift, and 
orders continue to come in. 

The company is now featuring place 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association, Region 4, holds a School of Design. 
9-10.) 


the platform. 


(Hotel Statler, Detroit, March 


Charles H. Grakelow. International Schoolmaster (right foreground), explains a new floral design to 


Ernest S. Simmons, Toronto, the Association’s international president. Artists and stockroom committees are on 


More of Us “Say It with Flowers”: 
1937 Sets an All-Time High 


Here we bring up to date the figures and facts concerning 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association: Their 1916 adver- 


tising fund of $1,800 has now grown to $150,000, and gross 


business handled totais around $8,000,000 annually. FTD 


has more than 8.000 members in the United States. 


BY OD. 


RDERS for ‘“‘flowers-by-wire’”’ 

handled by the Florists’ Tele- 

graph Delivery Association 

during its fiscal year 1936-37, 
exceeded the previous high record for 
any one year by more than 300,000, 
according to Albert Barber, executive 
secretary. Of course, business gener- 
ally was pretty good during that 
period, and perhaps customers were ex- 
pressing their gratitude and optimism 
by wiring flowers. 

But that would hardly account for 
continued gains during the 1937-38 
fiscal year, when general business is 
well, not so good. Yet FTD handled 
more orders for flowers-by-wire during 
April, 1938, than during any other 
one month in its history. Total orders 
during the fiscal year 1937-38, Mr. 
Barber estimates, will exceed last 
year’s record high by more than 100,- 
OOO. 

Stated another way, Brooke, Smith 
& French, Detroit advertising agency 
that has handled the FTD account for 
the past seven or eight years, keeps a 
chart showing the trend of FTD sales 
as compared with national business 
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conditions; and at the end of April, 
1938, FTD sales were 20-odd per cent 
above the “normal line,” while gen- 
eral business conditions were 41% 
below the same “normal line.” 

Regardless of what florists may 
think, flowers are a luxury in the sense 
that we can manage to get along with- 
out telegraphing any orders to have 
them delivered to someone else. When 
a people who have curtailed their pur- 
chases of, say, automobiles, which are 
considered a necessity, more than half, 
at the same time are wiring more 
flower orders than ever before, there 
must be a reason—or several reasons. 

These reasons probably could be 
summed up under the headings of 
strong organization, education of mem 
bers, service, and advertising. 


12.000 Members. All Active 


ETD unquestionably is one of the 


strongest trade associations in the 
The basic reason for that, of 


course. is the fact that its members do 


country. 


business with, or through, one another 
But it is easy to imagine that this very 


reason might have led to discord and 
strife, instead of to the strong bond 
of fellowship and cooperation which 
it has formed. FTD has been well 
managed, to say the least. 

The organization was first formed 
in August, 1909, by a few members of 
a florists’ association who were confi- 
dent that the flowers-by-wire idea could 
be made a reality. The first annual 
convention, held in November, 1909, 
was attended by 18 members. Mem- 
bership has increased almost every 
year until it now totals approximately 
12,000, of whom about 8,000 are lo- 
cated in the United States. Others are 
scattered throughout the civilized 
world. Registrations at the 1937 con- 
vention approximated 3,000, 

Considerable progress was reported 
each year from the beginning, but it 
was not until 1923, when the FTD 
Clearing House was established, and 
all members were required to clear 
their orders through it, that the asso- 
ciation got on a solid foundation. This 
made it possible for every member to 
guarantee service and satisfaction, and 
climinated the necessity of members 
collecting from one another for every 
order handled. 

It is now mandatory that all tele- 
graphic orders be cleared through this 
headquarters in Detroit. Each mem- 
her maintains a credit deposit fund 
with the Clearing House which guar- 
intees it against loss in payment of 
accounts contracted between members. 
The Clearing House keeps records of 
all transactions between members and 
scttles with them monthly, sending a 
check to those whose incoming busi 


“Please, Miss Dean, can’t you get a better headache than that?” 


ness totals more than their outgoing 
business, and billing those whose out 
going orders exceed the amount of 
their incoming business. All com- 
plaints, of whatever character, concern- 
ing telegraphic orders, must also be 
made through the Clearing House. All 
this service costs members only 2%. 

The Association operates under a 
constitution and by-laws, and is gov- 
erned by a board of directors which 
has authority and uses it. 

The Clearing House handles upw ard 
of 2,000,000 orders annually, having a 
gross value of around $8,000,000. 

Even with such a strong organiza- 
tion, the business could never have 
flourished as it has without a thorough 
program of education and training of 
members. Every member must meet 
certain high standards, and every order 
handled by every member is guaran- 
teed satisfactory. All this is made 
possible by an educational program 
that is both extensive and thorough. 

The United States and Canada are 
divided into 12 regions, each under a 
regional director who is a member of 
the national board. In each region 
there is an annual school of designing 
at which international artists teach the 
most approved styles and methods of 
floral arrangements. 

Most notable event of the year, 
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though, is the annual convention. At 
Philadelphia last year registration ap- 
proximated 3,000, The crowning 
event was a style show which some 
15,000 people paid $1 and up to wit- 
ness. This included apparel, as well 
as flowers, the apparel used being in- 
sured for $75,000. There were 144 
models on the runways. More than 
50 stylists of national or international 
reputation were in attendance. And 
after the convention proper closed, 
there was a two-day school of design- 
ing. 

Then there is The FTD News, a 
monthly trade magazine published by 
the Association and sent to all mem- 
bers, which carries regular departments 
devoted to shop management, growers’ 
information, a pictorial section present- 
ing a wide variety of new and most 
popular arrangements for all occasions, 
and articles concerning flowers, how to 
develop business, how to improve 
service, and other practical subjects. 
Established in 1920 with fear and mis- 
giving, the publication is now a deluxe 
one of 260 pages or more, one of the 
leaders of its kind. 

The florists, then, have something to 
sell, and they back up their sales with 
a guarantee of service and satisfaction. 
Any customer can enter any florist shop 
bearing the FTD emblem and order 


flowers sent to anyone anywhere in the 
world with full assurance that the 
flowers will be delivered promptly and 
that they will be what he ordered. If 
he doesn’t know what to order, the 
florist is glad to offer expert advice. 
In fact, members are urged to ascertain 
the purpose of the flowers in each case, 
so they may suggest the proper kind 
of flowers to send. 

If they are for a sick friend, for 
example, they want to know the ail- 
ment, for the wrong kind of flowers 
might do harm, instead of good. For 
the feverish, they suggest ‘‘cool’’ 
colors; for the blind, fragrant ones; 
for a patient convalescing after an 
operation, those that have little odor, 
and so on. Or perhaps a friend is 
embarking on an ocean voyage; if so, 
the florist has suggestions for the bon 
voyage and for every port of call. 


2% for Advertising 


Mr. Berry tells the case history of 
a young lady, starting on a tour of the 
world, who said “no” to a suitor. 
Whereupon he arranged to have flow- 
ers delivered to her at every port, ac- 
companied by a proposal. She got 
half-way around the world and capitu- 
lated! He also relates extreme exam- 
ples of service, such as a florist driving 
40 miles to deliver a $2.50 order. 


Having a guaranteed product and 
service, the next step is to let the pub- 
lic know they have it, and this the 
florists have done through well-planned 
and consistent advertising. Their first 
advertising was begun, in a very mod- 
est way, in 1913, and by 1916 a fund 
of $1,800 was raised for this purpose. 
The slogan, ‘Say It with Flowers,” 
was adopted in 1918 and has been 
effective ever since. Another, which 
was more for members than for the 
public, was, “Faith, Truth, and De- 
termination.” 

Advertising was more or less hap- 
hazard until 1932, when the present 
requirement of 1% on all outgoing 
and 1% on all incoming orders was 
inaugurated. This assessment, amount- 
ing to 2% of the total volume of busi- 
ness handled through the Clearing 
House, is devoted exclusively to na- 
tional advertising. As the volume has 
increased the advertising has increased 
correspondingly, until it now amounts 
to $150,000 a year. 


Some radio advertising was used in 
1932, but most of the appropriation 
has been devoted to national magazine 
advertising. At present, full pages in 
color appear in American, Collier's, 
Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, Vogue, 
and Life. 
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THE 


TELEPHONE BRIDGE. 


TO VACATIONLAND 


COSTS LESS AT NIGHT 
OR ON SUNDAY 


Long Distance provides a quick, convenient bridge 
between you and your vacation — regardless of 
where youre going. 

You can call ahead to make hotel reservations 

to find out whether friends will be home — to 
learn about roads, canoes and camp sites. 

After you get there, you can keep in touch with 
home or oflice, avoid worry, and enjoy your 
vacalion more. 

And if you go back to town leaving the family 
at lakeside or seashore, Long Distance will help 
make the silent house seem less lonely. 


The toll on Long Distance bridge has been 
repeatedly reduced in recent years. It’s low dur- 
ing the day and still lower after seven _— 
every evening and all day Sunday. See &, * 


* ) 

/ *\ 
the sample rates below — and then try ( b 
‘ 7: 7 x Ly) 
a sample! ng 


Here’s how little it costs to telephone: 
W#STATION-TO-STATION 


BETWEEN AND Week- Night and 
day Sunday 


Washington, D.C. Atlantic City, N.J. $ .65 §$ .40 


New York Provincetown, Mass. 85 -55 
Los Angeles Tucson, Ariz. 1.40 -85 
Kansas City Colorado Springs 1.70 1.05 
Cleveland Bar Harbor, Me. 2.20 1.35 
Chicago Glacier National Park 3.75 2.25 
New Orleans Rainier National Park 5.50 3.75 


* 3-minute station-to-station rates. Reduced rates are 
in effect from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and 
all day Sunday. 
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She made 


IU UU 


WIM 


~ change their minds. 


OU’D think that if anyone could organize 
the rural women of America into national 


clubs, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs could. 


Yet after 40 years of trying, its rural section 
had never enrolled more than 500 member 
clubs. And its president wrote some time ago: 
“In the great club movement of the past 
thirty years, big cities and little cities and 
towns have all responded. The country 
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woman alone passes by on the other side.” 
So it may surprise you to learn that 
100,000 rural women have been enrolled in 
an organization of over 4,000 clubs since 
August of 1935... by a single magazine! 


That is the present record of Country 
Gentlewoman League, conceived and con- 
ducted by Editor Sara Bulette in a page or 
less per month in Country Gentleman. 


It is a striking example of the fact that no 
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cause backed by Country Gentleman has 
ever failed to take hold. 


For manufacturers with goods to sell, it 
proves something of very real importance. 


For it means that... along with a circula- 
tion now nearly two million ... and along 
with big-family readership in America’s most 
stable market... Country Gentleman stands 
unique among magazines today in its proved 
power to move its people into action. 
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POWER TO MOVE PEOPLE 
POWER TO MOVE GOODS 


—eEeESEeee eae —— 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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In spice of farm control, we are said 
to be in for a record production of 


wheat this year. 
as it were 


An esprit-de-crops, 


a 
Smart patrons of New York’s Am- 
bassador Garden seem to talk in slo- 
gans. Miss Lucy Saunders says, “I 
get a lift with a Camel.” Mrs. Jasper 
Morgan says: “Camels don’t get on my 
nerves.” Miss “Milo” Gray says: 
“Camels never tire my taste.’ And 
Mrs. John W. Rockefeller, Jr., says: 
‘I'd walk a mile for a Camel!” It 
would have been fun to quote one 
more socialite: “Camels are made of 
finer more expensive tobaccos, Turkish 
and Domestic.” 
x ke * 

The lady in the Kimsul ad in the 
July American Home looks pretty well 
insulated herself for mid-Summer in 
that fur coat. 

x * * 

The Goodall Co.’s Al Morse reports 
a sign in a Broken Bow (Neb.) res- 
taurant: “Steaks Tender as a Mother’s 
Love.” 

f i + 

I saw a sign myself, reading: “'C. O. 
Struse & Son.’ That couldn’t be our 
old friend Ob Struse, could it? 

* * & 

Chan Pollock, the playwright, says 
it may be priming the pump, but it 
looks to him like pumping the prim- 
aries. An epic-gram, Mr. Pollock. 
And a New Dealer (of all people!) 
telephones a nifty he overheard: ‘The 
Administration is not only destroying 
the well-to-do but the wl] to do.” 


* * 


After reading the Fortune survey, 
however, we must conclude that 
FDR's nopularity is not a theory but 
a condition. 

* ke & 

Who said Hollywood doesn’t set the 
fashion! Come out from behind the n 
goggles, Gal, and let a fellow get a 
real look at you. 


* * So 


Slogan for Boscul coffee: A /ift in 
every drop.” 
* KK * 
Phil Schwartz read about a super- 
store chain in Birmingham whose six 
units sold 210,000 rolls of Waldorf 
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tissue in one week. In a mood for 
statistics, he figured that this was at 
the rate of 1104.7 miles of toilet tissue 
per store per day. Now that we have 
the figures, I’m willing to call the 
whole thing off. 

Keynote of the ad convention at De 
troit was ‘Advertising Makes Work.” 
I'll say it does. There's always a 
closing-date with a gun at your temple. 


The farmer in the deal,” says Va- 
riety brightly, as you would expect. 
Another paronomastic twist on the old 
nursery ditty might be: “The farme: 
on the dole.” 

* * x 

Following the reunion of the las: 
small remnants of Union and Confed- 
erate soldiers at Gettysburg, it is to be 
hoped that “damned” and “Yankee” 
will once again be counted as two 
words in the dear old Southland, suh. 

cg % * 

After seeing the picture, “Test 
Pilot,” I decided that writing is a se- 
dentary sinecure after all compared to 
putting a ship into a power-dive and 
hoping for the best. 

* ok 

This year’s crop of misses and lads 
who “want to break into the adver- 
tising game” have been combing the 
agencies. What in the world can we 
tell them, other than the threadbare 
“Keep your chin up?” However, 
there's something in the air that her- 
alds better times beginning in the Fall. 
Nothing that you can exactly put your 
finger on, other than the stock-market, 
but it does seem that business and gov- 
ernment are in a better mood to pull 
together. We have talked hard time; 
long enough. Let's go to work, each 
of us in his own little sphere, and the 
sun will surely shine. It always has. 

. © 4 

A marriage-tie, you might say, is a 
forget-me-knot. 

* *¢ * 

The Greeks had a word for it—a 
$4 word which you may want to brush 
up on about this time of year, mean- 
ing ‘fear of work”: “Ergasiophobia.” 

ee s 

The magazine Time, tells how 
Philip Morris cigarettes get most sales 
per dollar of advertising spent: They 
find the one right idea for them and 


stick with it, instead of hounding their 
creative staff to find a new idea every 
few months. Alka-Seltzer has done 
pretty well, too, giving practically the 
same ‘commercial’ over and over 
again. Many a sound idea dies before 
its time, because the advertiser tires of 
it, or because the men on the road 
clamor for ‘something new.” One of 
the best advertising men of his day 
used to tell me: “When you find an 
idea that works, stay with it till hell 
freezes over.” 
% k a 
When everything’s wrong 
And nothing is right, 
And when any one speaks, 
You are ready to fight; 
When the day is too long 
And the pay is too short, 
And you go at your work 
With a sniff and a snort; 
When you gaze out the window 
And let the job wait, 
And you steal away early 
To come again late; 
When the stuff that you write 
Is decidedly junk, 
And you say to yourself 
That life is the bunk— 
Man, you're ready 
for the old vacation! 
* ok & 

J. L. Love, of Marketing (Toronto) 
sends in the first paragripe: “When 
the retail sales-clerk says, pityingly and 
condescendingly, ‘That’s never asked 
for!,’ should I call him a liar—or 
snarl: ‘Didn’ya hear me ask for it jus 
now?” 

*  * 

N. J. D. refers to a catch-as-catch 
can wrestling match as “freedom of 
the seize.” And very pertinently, too. 

* ok * 

Etna Kelley forwards a wrapper 
from one of those snooty old English 
products: “Parkinson's Celebrated 
Royal Doncaster Butter-Scotch. As 
supplied by permission (and to no 
other party was the same granted) to 
the Queen & Royal Family, on their 
visit to Doncaster in 1851. Also to Her 
Royal Highness, the Dutchess of Kent, 
on her visit in 1852. And extensively 
patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, and 
Gentry.” I say now, old thing, isn’t 
that a bit thick? 

Before voting to trim sails, be quite 
sure it won’t trim sales! 

* * * 

“Take the first step sitting down” 

a mature headline by Newell Emmett 
for the classified telephone directory. 
* * * 

“The word that Carol never hears 
is ‘Darling’, says a Mum headline. 
Wasn't there a _red-head named 
Lupescu ? 

* * * 

Frank Klapp calls him “Charlie 
McCoffee.”” Not so dummy. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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_ Family Circle’s linage and 
revenue is UP AGAIN 
this year! 


— because advertisers like it! 


Here’s why: 


The Family Circle is distributed in grocery stores that sell for CASH— 


reaches shopping housewives with MONEY to SPEND! 


The Family Circle has a circulation of 1,5500,000—covers better than 25% 
of the families in 163 shopping centers of over 10,000 population— 


produces noticeable sales effect AT ONCE! 


The Family Circle has a “class circulation” (i.e. housewives who buy for 
whole families) —at LESS than mass market rates—$2.00 per page per 


thousand readers! 


The Family Circle is the ONLY WOMEN’S WEEKLY—gives advertisers the 


opportunity for frequent impressions—FREQUENT SALES! 


‘ THE FAMILY CIRCLE MAGAZINE 


The Family Circle, Inc., Raymond-Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. « Represented 
by The Family Circle Magazine, Inc. * New York + Chicago « San Francisco 
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Nielsen’s Radio “Audit”: What It 
Will Reveal about Listening Habits 


All the ‘whys’. “where's” 


and 


‘what's’ about the Audi- 


meter plan of analyzing the habits of the radio audience, 


which is vetting under way under the sponsorship of the A. 
- \ | | 


Nielsen Company. 


BY LE 


HAT promises to be the first 
A. B.C. of 
radio is soon to be inaugu 
rated by the A. C. Nielsen 
Co. —a firm that has been conducting 


( omprehensive 


market research work for many years, 
and 15 already serving many of the na 


tion's largest advertisers, including 
sponsors of radio broadcasting pto 
Nielsen Food Index 
Nielsen Drug Index. (The 
Food Index and the Drug Index are 
yardsticks that measure the flow of 
food and drug products from the 

for the entire 
A.B.C. of 


Nielsen 


grams, with the 
and the 


tailer to the consumer 
United States.) The new 
radio will be known as the 


Radio Index. 


Unsleeping Geni 


The heart of the new Radio Index 
is a compact graphic recording instru 
ment known as the Audimeter. This 
device is now in production, and some 
of the completed units have already 
been installed in typical radio homes. 
It is trulv a meter, providing graphi 
records of listening to the radio. I 
shows the total hours listened per day, 
the exact number of minutes listene | 
to each station, and the exact time per 
day that each station was tuned in and 
out. 

Furthermore, the graphic records in- 
dicate to what extent the listener tunes 
out at the time of the commercials or 
any portion of the program that he 
does not like, and will give 
data an 


precise 
audience turnover. It is ex 
pected that several thousand of these 
Audimeters will be installed in all 
types of radio homes throughout the 


country, including rural and farm res 


dences. by the end of the year. Aciua!l 
installations in ty pical sample home 
have already becn made and eran’ 

records of radio listenine are beine 


obtained 
Over five years of effort have been 
spent in the development of this 
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A.B.C. of radio, and a sum running 
close to $100,000 has been invested in 
bringing the program to its present 
status. A great many difficulties were, 
of course, encountered, which is true 
of any development involving the use 
of a mechanical and electrical device, 
and the Audimeter has been no excep 
tion. Many different models have been 
built, each one with improvements over 
the previous unit. 

The Audimeter can be placed inside 
most radio in the case 
of midget sets, it can be hidden in 
some remote location and actuated elec- 
trically by an ingenious electrical cir- 
cuit. Recording is made on a moving 
tape when the radio set is turned on. 
A typical section of tape on which 
actual listening is recorded is pictured. 
Stations are plotted transversely across 


receiving sets; 


distance 
tape represents time. 


the tape, and the along the 
Thus, in terms 
of the engineer, the Audimeter plots 
a curve of time versus frequency or 
wave length of the broadcasting sta- 
tions. It will be noted that the fol 
lowing information can be determined 
wcurately from thousands of the 
graphic Audimeter records: 
Exact time of day the 
in. 
Any one of 100 or more stations to which 
each set was tuned. 


radio set was tuned 


Exact number of minutes each station was 
listened to, and the time 
station was tuned in. 

Correct total hours of listening per day. 

Audicnce turnover on any certain program 
tation popularity as well as program popu- 
larity. 

To what extent the listener 


of day each 


tunes out when 
the commercials Come on 

Broadcasting station coverage and_ blind 
areas 


Each Audimeter holds sufficient tape 
to operate for about five weeks, and it 
is planned to remove the completed 
tapes and replace them with new rolls 
once each month. The tape is driven 
by an electrical drive, but in the case 
of electric power failure reserve auxili- 
ary spring power keeps the tape mov- 
ing at the correct rate of speed in 
order that the time datum line will not 
be in error, One of the problems was 


RECORD of RADIO LISTENING 
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Chicage 


Tribune 
Syudayn ~ 


in Advertisin qVolume 
duting the ef AIX sesaillas of 1458 


71.5% gain in advertising—that’s how the advertisers 


and their agencies are capitalizing the concentrated 


low cost circulation of the First 3 Markets Group. Since 
its inception in 1935, the Group has steadily forged ahead 
in advertising volume and in number of advertisers. 
Delivering more than 5,500,000 circulation where ad- 
vertisers’ opportunities are greatest, the Group continues 
to gain solely on the basis of the value it delivers to adver- 
tisers—high velocity returns generated by the intense 
reader interest in roto sections home edited to fit the 
specific requirements of America’s first three markets. 
Through the Group you can reach, at economical cost, 
a tremendous audience which is accustomed to buy— 
whose capacity and willingness to buy are demonstrated 
by the display linage leadership enjoyed by each Group 
member in its home city—the New York Sunday News, the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune and the Philadelphia Sunday 
Inquirer. 


Git 3 Warbets Group dvertiznrs * ALBOLENE +. BAYER’S ASPIRIN * BEECH-NUT GUM * BISQUICK » CONCENTRATED SUPER SUDS + CAMPBELL -SOUPS 


CHESTERFIELD CIGARETTES » CORONA TYPEWRITERS » CRANBERRY CANNERS INC. * DR. EDWARDS’ OLIVE TABLETS: + DRENE SHAMPOO * EDWIN CIGARS + FAY-MISS BRASSIERES * FELS-NAPTHA SOAP CHIPS + FLORIDA 


CITRUS COMMISSION * FREDERIC'S PERMANENT WAVE-* G.£. MAZDA LAMPS + HJ. HEINZ * HELLMANN'S MAYONNAISE * IVORY SOAP AND FLAKES » JELL-O * KAFFEE-HAG * KRE-MEL * LIBBY'S TOMATO JUICE * LINIT 


LUCKY STRIKE CIGARETTES * MANICARE * MAZOLA OL * MUSTEROLE + PALMOLIVE SOAP * PARKER PENS * PEPSODENT-TOOTH PASTE * PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA * SHEAFFER PENS * SHREDDED RALSTON * SHREDOED WHEAT 
SMITH BROS. COUGH SYRUP » SPRATT’S DOG FOOD » SUPER SUDS * SQUIBB'S TOOTH POWDER + TIMKEN OIL BURNERS + VIRGINIA ROUNDS + ELGIN WATCH CO. * WESTMINSTER PIPES * WILDROOT HAIR TONIC * WOODBURY;S.SOAP 


o 2) © 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS ¢ CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE @ PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 


WILLIAM E. FARRELL, 220 EAST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK CITY, VANDERBILT 5.9292 
* JAMES CRAWFORD, TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SUPERION 0100 
KEENE FITZPATRICK, KOHL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA, GARFIELD 7946 


MARKETS GROUP 


Ask your advertising counsel—or a Group representative—to show you the low cost advertising available to you through the First 3 Markets Group 
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to obtain a drive for the Audimeter 
with this reserve power, because field 
experiments showed that the number 
of electric power failures in a cross- 
section of American homes was far 
greater than was believed possible. 
This large number of power failures 
in the average American home was not 
due to power plant failures alone, but 
was also due to blown fuses and other 
causes. 

Since the Nielsen Co. already has a 
nation-wide organization of full-time 
fieldmen, most of whom are college 
graduates, the company is in an ideal 
position to operate a national service 
such as this Radio Index. Fieldmen 
will pick up the tape with the month's 
record of listening from each home 
and forward the completed tape to the 
company headquarters in Chicago. 
Here a battery of specially-built decod- 
ing machines will be employed to 
decode the tapes and quickly transfer 
the data to tabulating machine cards. 
Automatic means of transferring the 
data from the tapes to the cards are 
now in process of development. Data 
will be segregated and analyzed by 
territories of the country, by city sizes, 
by income classes, by occupational 


groups, and also by racial groups and 
religious sects. 

The basic principles of the Audi- 
meter were originally conceived by two 
professors of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in Cambridge, 
Mass., over five years ago. They are 
R. F. Elder, Professor of Marketing, 
and Professor L. F. Woodruff, of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering, 
who spent a great deal of time and 
effort in building the mechanism and 
in running some field tests in the Bos- 
ton area. They recognized that they 
needed a national organization to 
conduct the comprehensive research 
program made possible with the Audi- 
meter. Over two years ago arrange- 
ments were completed whereby the 
Nielsen Co. took charge, with Mr. 
Elder and Mr. Woodruff continuing in 
a consulting and advisory capacity. 
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Before the Nielsen Co. eritered this 
radio research field its first step was to 
establish a set of specifications for the 
ideal radio research service. This was 
done without any preconceived idea of 
the best methods, but solely from the 
standpoint of what the advertiser really 
needs for the solution of his many 
problems in conjunction with radio ad- 
vertising. Following is a summary of 
those specifications: 


The ideal radio service must measure: 

A. Entertainment value or size of th: 
audience. 

B. The sales effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. 

The ideal radio service must cover the 
entire radio audience—each part in its 
proper proportion. 

A. All sections of the country. 

B. All city sizes, and farms. 

(a) Cities of 1,000,000 and over— 
13%. 

(b) Cities of 250,000 to 1,000,000 
14%. 

(c) Cities of 25,000 to 250,000— 
17%. 

(d) Cities and towns of less than 
25,000-—66%. 

C. All income classes. (In all market- 
ing research a major difficulty is to 
get enough homes in the lower in- 
come brackets.) 

D. All information as to: 

(a) Family size. 


This mechanical wizard 
is an Audimeter. It sees 
all and knows all about 
your radio-listening hab. 
its after it’s hooked up to 
your set. It may have a 
far-reaching effect on 
radio advertising. 


(b) Ages of children. 
(c) Race. 
(d) Occupation. 
It must cover all types of programs: 

A. Chain and local. 

B. Sponsored and sustaining. 

C. Spots. 

D. All hours of the day. 

It must be conducted  scientifically—not 
random sampling. 
The sample of homes should be 
large enough to insure that it is 
representative of the entire radio 
audience. 

B. The listening and sales data must be 
accurate and reliable—not based on 
guesswork. 

It must permit complete analysis of a pro- 
gram: 

A. Deliberate or choice vs: “chance” 
listeners. 

B. Complete program listeners vs: part- 
time listeners. 

C. Trends of the radio audience. (This 
means a practically constant sample, 
so that trends are not obscured by 


variations in the sample from week 
to week.) 
D. What parts of program cause lis- 
teners to tune out? 
(a) Commercial announcements. 
(b) Undesirable entertainment. 

E. Total number of listeners reached by 
a program (Audience Turnover). 

It is apparent that these specifications 
are rather comprehensive and rigid, but 
the Nielsen Radio Index project has 
been planned to meet all of them. 

In addition to getting complete and 
accurate data on actual listening, the 
sales effectiveness of each program will 
be measured by taking a household in- 
ventory of the products that the family 
uses each time the fieldman replaces 
the roll of tape in the Audimeter. 
These household inventory data will 
be correlated with the listening habits 
of the home, and, finally, the complete 
information will be correlated with the 
regular Nielsen Food Index and Niel- 
sen Drug Index by territories, city 
sizes, income groups, etc. 


Set Owners Do Not Object 


One of the first questions everyone 
asks when he first hears about analyz- 
ing radio listening habits is whether 
the home owner will grant consent for 
the installation of the recording in- 
strument. Actual field tests at various 
times over the past few years with 100 
of the early devices have definitely 
proved that this question is of small 
importance. It is remarkable to note 
how the American public has taken an 
interest in national problems: A co- 
operative spirit, provided that the home 
owner has complete confidence in the 
representative calling, is found in al- 
most every section of the country. 
With adequate training, even girls 
with very little experience obtain con- 
sent for an Audimeter installation in a 
large number of homes called upon. 

Too much detail about what the 
Audimeter actually does is not given 
to the radio owner, because it was 
feared that listening habits will be in- 
fluenced if he is conscious of the fact 
that a record of listening is obtained. 
However, here again actual field tests 
have upset laboratory thinking in that 
it has been found that listening habits 
are not as easily altered as one might 
think. Certain fixed habits of listening 
have been established, and the installa- 
tion of a mere device in the radio has 
not been found to alter these habits 
perceptibly, as originally feared. 

Methods of compensating the home 
owner for the installation of an Audi- 
meter in a radio set have been worked 
out, but in many cases the owner has 
refused any compensation. After he 
has complete confidence in the organi- 

(Continued on page74) 
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Sis 
ay 


The smith a mighty man is he—but— 
mighty as he is, he doesn't rate in the 
anvil chorus unless he directs his strength 


.«. unless he uses the proper impact. 


By the same token, your products may 
be tops in quality—they may be offered 
at the right price—but, unless you obtain 
the proper selling impact you don't score 


in modern business. 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


National Advertising Representatives: 


In the Chicago market the optional com- 
bination of the morning Herald and 
Examiner and the Evening American will 
deliver your sales messages into the 
hands—and homes—of more than 700,000 
modern up-and-spending families. Here 
is an advertising vehicle that delivers 


the impact that delivers the goods. 


On Sunday, the Herald and Examiner, 
with more than 950,000 circulation, offers 
broad market coverage and broad family 
coverage to provide a powerful week-end 


boost to your Chicago sales efforts. 


RODNEY E. BOONE, General Manager 


1, 1938 


Hearst International Advertising Service 
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The “You” Angle 


HERE is one 
person in whom 
your reader will 
forever be most 
interested. That is 
himself. From this 
act we may draw one 
of the most important 
principles in business 
letter writing: ‘Put 
Yourself in Your 
Reader's Shoes.” 

Talk about your 
reader and you are dis 
cussing the most inter- 
esting thing in the 
world to him. Sce 
through his eyes, interpret your busi- 
ness, or your desires, or your propost- 
tion through his angle of vision, and 
you will be putting back of your appeal 
the vast motive power of his self- 
centered attention. When he can be 
made to see that something is to his 
personal gain, provided he acts on 
your suggestions, he will act, unless 
the price you ask for the gain you offer 
is too much of a deterrent. 

The very fact that the most inter- 
esting thing in the world to any per 
son is himself makes it hard for a 
dictator to bridge the gap between 
himself and the reader. When he 
begins to dictate, he thinks naturally 
of his own little world-—‘‘our’’ factory, 
“our” company, “our” policy. It is 
only with a struggle that he can get 
over the barrier into “‘your’’ interests, 
“your” desires, “‘your’’ wants. 

Which of the following expressions 
would more likely command your at 
tention and your consideration, if they 
were addressed to you? 

“We” 
We wish to announce . 
It is our opinion be 
We are firmly of the belief . 
We think that 
We are going to tell you 
“You” 
In your work, you have noticed 
Your experience has shown 
Haven't you sometimes wondered 
You will find . 
You will be interested in . 

The real object back of the “you” 
attitude is to let the reader know that 
you are interested in his problems and 
that you want to be of genuine serv- 
ice. A reasonable degree of ‘“‘you-and- 
me” understanding and cordiality is 
always helpful. Except in rare in- 
stances, formality never helped any 
business to grow bigger. It can be 
much lessened by introducing an evi- 
dent interest in the reader's situation. 
The chief trouble with most of us is 
that we do not get into the shoes of 
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in Sales Letters 


BY 
ROBERT R. 


AURNER 


Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. 


Look over any recent file of your business correspondence 


with customers and prospects and see how many times “I” 


and “‘We” were used in places where ““You” would mate- 


rially strengthen the sales message. 


our customer before we start to write. 
Naturally, what we say sounds foreign 
and uninteresting to him because at no 
point does it get into contact with his 
interests, thoughts, Or motives. 


A sheet metal contractor recently 
wrote a letter which he intended to 
send out to a mailing list of prospec- 
tive customers. It appears below as 
he originally wrote it. It is then re- 
written as revised. In the revised 
form, note the introduction of the 
“you” attitude, the effective use of the 
question, and the convincing concrete- 
ness. 

“W e” 
Dear Mr. Aurner: ' 

We wish to call your attention to the 
fact that we have entered into the sheet 
metal business in this city and intend to 
specialize in cottage and residence work, 
such as gutters, downspouts, flashings, 
roohng, etc. 

We are in a position to give immediate 
service with the best material and me- 
chanics on the market, and will be glad 
to furnish you with an estimate at any 
time. 

We do not care how large or how small 
the job may be, for we can assure you that 
it will be handled satisfactorily. 

Please give this your earnest considera- 
tion, and let us hear from you. 

Yours very truly, 


“You” 


Dear Mr. Aurner: 

Do you realize that rust eats away 
about as much sheet metal every year as 
is produced in the same period? Are you 
going to let it prey on your new building 
or will you select lasting material ? 

Blank Ingot Iron galvanized sheet metal, 
which we use is very durable. Actual 


tests im service covering many years have 
proved the lasting qualities of this rust- 
resisting material, resistant because it is 
pure and dense. 

Large quantities of Blank galvanized 
sheets have been used in important build- 
ings where lasting qualities are absolutely 
essential. The Lincoln Memorial building, 
Washington, D. C., the Woolworth build- 
ing, and the Ford Hospital are buildings 
where this material proves its lasting quali- 
ties. 

We are in a position to give you im- 
mediate service with the best of material 
and mechanics. Whether your building is 
large or small, you owe it to yourself to 
get an estimate from us. You will find 
Blank service excellent for roofing, gutters, 


downspouts, flashings, and all other sheet 
metal work. 


Just call Blank 3369, or write us a line, 
today. 


Yours very truly, 


Business as transacted in these days 
is Ordinarily conducted on a basis of 
confidence. One valuable means of 
securing the reader's confidence is 
through the personal tone. 

Whether we do it consciously or 
not, we all “imagine” the person who 
dictated the letter we are reading. 
We come roughly to a conclusion as to 
the kind of fellow he is in the matter 
of personality, dependability, _trust- 
worthiness. We form an opinion as 
to whether we like him or not. On the 
basis of these opinions, all merged into 
a final picture, we decide whether or 
not we want to do business with him. 

When the letter gives us small clues 
as to the nature of the writer, we have 
to depend on other factors. In such 
cases we are forced to discount the 
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Local Advertisers 
of Rochester use 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 
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73 Local Advertisers 
of Rochester use 
The Christian Science Monitor 


One of the 73 local Rochester advertisers 
using the Monitor wrote, “‘The advertising 
that we have done in The Christian Science 
Monitor we feel has brought in more high- 
class people than any other advertising we 
have done, and we feel that it has been our 
best advertising investment.” 


. 
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Another Rochester advertiser said, ‘“We 
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been more profitable than any other media 
SB, used during the past.” 


It is the definite plus value given to adver- 
tising by Monitor reader-response that results 


in the high degree of satisfaction experienced THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


by local and national advertisers using the 
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man and consider the business. But 
when the letter carries a message 
phrased with courtesy, warmed with 
personality, illuminated with an evi- 
dent desire to serve, we usually come 
to the conclusion, “I certainly like to 
do business with that fellow.” A let- 
ter is, as has been said, something like 
a voice spoken into the dark. When 
the other voice replies, we imagine the 
speaker, and always welcome any in- 
dication of his personality as an aid 
to our imagination. 


Interest Must Be Genuine 


The “you” attitude, as has been 
shown, is the first of three important 
methods of securing the “you-and-me” 
tone in letter exchanges. To use the 
“you’’ attitude most effectively it is 
necessary to have a genuine knowl- 
edge of the reader's needs and wishes. 
A man instinctively entertains a good 
opinion of the fellow who is interest- 
ed in him, and who shows that he 
knows what his reader wants. 

Consider the difference in the fol- 
lowing expressions: 

“We take pleasure in announcing 
the arrival of a new consignment of 
Twentieth Century Models.” 

“Gentlemen: Do you want, free of 
cost a guide map that 1,498 men say 
is the best thing of its kind they have 
ever seen?” 

The second of these expressions ac- 
tually produced 50% more replies 
than did a letter which began, 
“Gentlemen: Will you do us a favor? 
We are trying to compile some statis- 
tics which Tests such as these 
prove that the right opening for a let- 
ter should be based on the appeal to 
personal interest. 

The second method of establishing 
the “you-me’’ tone may be summed up 
as: 

Tell readers what they want to 
know, not what you want to Say. 
Every man who writes successful let- 
ters writes either what the reader likes 
to hear, or what the reader is made to 
feel is the best he could have hoped 
to hear. 

The third “you-me” rule is: 

Don't destroy the personal tone by 
tll-mannered short cuts. 

It is conspicuously bad taste to omit 
pronouns and like words in dictating. 
Avoid: “Your letter of the 15th at 
hand. Will say that there must be 
mistake somewhere. However, 
wish you would. . Much better: 
“Thank you for your letter of July 15 
in which you point out an error in our 
shipment No. 3127. This is our mis- 
take.” 

Similarly bad effects invariably re- 
sult from unwise abbreviations of 
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words. The safest rule is this: When 
in doubt, never abbreviate. 
It is false economy to try to save 
time by omissions and abbreviations, 
because you destroy the feeling of 
courtesy and give the impression to 
others that you are rushed to death, 
and hence possibly inefficient in your 
management. Worst of all, such 
omissions, so unlike the normal man- 
ner of conversation, tend to destroy 
any semblance of the personal tone. 
Don't be afraid to use “I” and 
“We” when you represent (a) your- 
self, (b) your company. In general, 
it is not quite such good form to say 
“the writer’ and “the undersigned.” 
The reason is precisely the one just 
given: It is so unlike the normal man- 
ner of talk that it interferes, by its 
stilted artificiality, with the tone of 
easy personal approach. 
When you are tempted to save time 
by so-called businesslike “short cuts,” 
keep the following letter before you 
as an excellent example of what not 
to do [of course, you'll recognize this 
as a “take-off,” although, as corre- 
spondence counsellor, I see plenty of 
this kind of thing!}: 
J. R. Wordsworth Co., 
3939 Bloop Ave., 
K. C., Mo. 

Mr. H. E. H. Oday, 

4444 Moor Blvd., 


nN. 7. Gc. we YY 
Dear Sir: 


Yrs. red and cts ntd of 8th inst. re yr 
ingry, can ship FOB K. C., COD N. Y., 
two (2) crlds No. 31414 y,” nts. Bits 
Addtl 6. 4. and 2%. Wd appr. prpt ans. 
If cn be of f:th serv pls ntfy. 

Very truly yours, 
J. BR. W. Co. per B. T. UV. 


That Priceless “Please” 


Courtesy—another word for the 
“you” attitude—also puts profits in the 
ledger. 

The word “Please” costs $10,000,- 
000 a year and more, through the 
telegraph offices alone. It has been 
estimated that this is what the people 
of the United States pay in telegraph 
tolls just to add that word. It is 
money well spent when one considers 
that the returns from the investment 
are respect, friendship, and good will 
in business. 

“Life is not so short,” says Emer- 
son, “but there is always time for 
courtesy.” 

“I do not know of a more certain 
key to success,” writes a very wise 
man, “than courtesy. It will carry 
you further in this world and cost you 
less than any other single quality you 
could possess.{ If I could talk in 
twenty languages I would preach cour- 
tesy in all of them!” 

Striking the right tone is 99% 
thinking of the customer:—First! 


Letters can run a regular gamut of 
tones. If you had the patience, the 
time, and the inclination, you could 
build an album of letters written in 
more keys than appear on a piano, 
with more shadings than you could 
find in a kaleidoscope. Among them 
are many right tones and many more 
discords. 

You have seen letters that were 
curt; blunt; sharp; insolent; boastful; 
swaggering; stern; insistent; convinc- 
ing; persuasive; wheedling; meek 
humble; lofty; superior; aristocratic; 
formal; reserved; jocular; cajoling; 
and by no means least among them, 
some that were straightforward and 
courteous, and, withal, confident in 
bearing. 


Strive for Positive Undertone 


Mingling with all of these tones is 
a characteristic undertone. It runs 
through your letters. You can recog- 
nize it if you try. It bears one of 
two stamps: It is either negative or 
positive. The positive undertone is 
valuable and should be cultivated on 
every possible occasion. 

Contrast these two adjustments: 

Sharp and Superior 

Your complaint of July 15 is entirely 
unjustified, although your dissatisfaction 
regarding the present state of your roof 
was not unexpected. We warned you defi- 
nitely when you asked us to undertake the 
job that it was risky to try to lay octagonal 
asbestos half-thicknesses over that type of 
ridgework. Most of our customers have 
got onto the fact by this time that they 
can do better by following our 29 years 
in the lumber and roofing business than 
they can by trying to decide such ques- 
tions for themselves. The only way we are 
to blame, as far as we can see, is in allow- 
ing ourselves to be guided by what you 
wanted. 

We would suggest that in future you 


follow the advice of someone who knows 
shingles. 


Straightforward and Courteous 

We certainly agree with you that your 
roof has not given you the kind of service 
which most jobs completed by us are 
known to give. It was our understand- 
ing, however, that you considered perma- 
nence and durability in this case to be less 
essential than low price and quick pro- 
tection. Hence we rushed the work of 
construction through in three days’ less time 
than we would have liked to take. Our 
construction foreman, you will remember, 
advised against trying to use octagonal as- 
bestos half-thicknesses over your type of 
ridgework. In point of fact, he did a 
good deal of the work at the most dif- 
ficult points and frankly, your roof last- 
ed a good deal longer than could well 
have been expected, largely because of his 
especial care. 

The Triple-Thick Octagonal is unques- 
tionably the finest type of shingle for your 
roof and right now at our slack time can 
be laid for you at a minimum of expense. 
To show you, also, that we have appreci- 
ated your past patronage, we shall be glad 

(Continued on page 84) 
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people, * including 
nearly all business 
men, must be 

Before Autumn? wishing that seme 
miracle would 


throw July and 
» August off the 1938 calendar, for there is almost universal 


belief that in the Fall we shall see a vigorous upturn. 


Recovery 
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Indices Augur Well 
for Preparation Now 
for Fall Recovery 
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The FARMER 
STOCKMAN 


¥% MISTLETOE 
EXPRESS 


‘vlorado Springs 


ISNT NEWS 


HILE the rest of the country is talking 

of upswings, trends toward prosperity, 
returning business, increases for fall, Okla- 
homa is serenely aware that although its 
income is on the increase there never has 
been a real pinch in Oklahoma pockets. 


Since January, 1938, the expert business 
forecasters consistently have placed Okla- 
homa in the Bright Spot, have pointed to 
Oklahoma as a stable market. With a wheat 
crop well above the average out of the fields 
two months ahead of the rest of the country — 
with livestock conditions better than in years 
— with department store sales 11% higher 
than the nation’s average — with building 
material sales up 30% from a year ago — 
with the third best automobile sales in the 
nation - ~'lahoma business is good NOW 
and fall busi 3s prospects look even better. 


We're glad to see the rest of the country 
pulling out of a slump. We are proud that 
Oklahoma has never been in the repression 
trough. To make sure that Oklahomans will 
dig into well filled pockets for your products 
put your sales messages in their favorite 
newspapers, the Oklahoman and Times. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


REPRESENTATIVE — THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 


7. Tue MONEY 
<= (NOUR POCKET 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The world looks upon Southern Califor- 
nia as a rich market, marvels at its phe- 
nomenal growth from a desert area to a 
region of vast and diversified wealth and 
attraction. ... Lhe records show that each 
and every project and policy responsible 
for Southern California’s growth during 
the past 35 years originated with, or was 
strenuously and conspicuously championed 
by The Los Angeles Examiner, the paper 


that gets things done. 


Represented Nationally by 


Hearst International Advertising Service 


Ropney E. Boone, General Manager 
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Manrkeling 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers. 
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PROVIDENCE... 


It’s Compact! 


14,000 consumers per square mile 
in Providence . . 340,000 massed 
in the city zone . . simplify dealer 
contacts, distribution, checking. 


It’s Convenient! 


A test city large enough to be 
representative, to generate profit- 
able demand, yet small enough to 
keep costs low. 


It’s Packaged! 


Advertising coverage delivered in 
one medium reduces cost, speeds 
effectiveness in dealer co-opera- 
tion and consumer response. 
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It’s Independent! 


400 Providence wholesalers serv- 
ice the 4,400 city-zone retailers .. 
a clean-cut, self-contained mer- 
chandising unit. 


7 POGER WILLIAMS 1636 XS 


It’s Stable! 


Cosmopolitan population, sta- 
bilized incomes from diversified 
activity, savings, assure results 
typical of urban America. 


DOMINATING 
NEW ENGLAND’S 
SECOND 
LARGEST MARKET 


vi 


QCA azsourt THE 
MARKET: 


FOOD — Rhode Islanders are 44% better 
food customers than average Americans. In 
Greater Providence 1,738 food stores did 
$34,000,000 business in ’35, or $100.08 per 
capita: serviced almost exclusively by 
Providence Wholesalers. 


* * * 


DRUG STORE ITEMS — 202 Greater Provi- 
dence drug stores shared $4,500,000 business 
in ’°35 — 59% of the State’s total volume. 
Per capita sales of $13.20 contrast with $10 
national average. Providence department 
and variety stores added another $1,000,000 
to this volume. 


* * * 


AUTOS, GAS — Rhode Islanders accounted 
for 180 gallons of gasoline apiece last year — 
10% more than national average. Cost about 
$120 per family for this item alone. End of 
June, ’38, there were 138,762 passenger cars 
registered, All-Time High for this date - 
five cars for every six families in the state. 
Providence is New England’s most auto- 
mobile-conscious city. 


* * * 


GENERAL — Greater Providence includes half 
of Rhode Island’s population and stores, 
accounts for more than half the state’s 
$273,470,000 retail sales (1937, S.M. est.). 


R. I. average family buying power and 
per capita savings are fourth highest among 
all states. Per capita purchases 20.2% above 
national average. 


R. I. ranks 8th among states in ratio of 
income tax returns, 29% above national 
average: 61% of state’s returns filed from 
Greater Providence. 


* * * 


COVERAGE—Among 81,399 families in Greater 
Providence (ABC city) The Evening Bulletin 
has 78,725 circulation. Total Bulletin circu- 
lation: 105,299. Addition of The Providence 
Journal gives 3-out-of-4 coverage of all 
Rhode Island families. 


rovid ENCE Journal-Bulletin 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc., New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta 
R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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THAT GAMEL-LUGAY DUEL 


Two out of every seven packs of cigarettes sold Jast year 


were Camels. And Fortune this month brings you the story 
of R. J. Reynoups, biggest of the “big three”, and of the 
running fight between Luckies (“It’s Toasted!” ) and Camels | 
(“Get a Lift with . ..”). How the makers of Camels lost | 
their eleven year sales lead, and got it back again with the 


magic of advertising words, the story of Camel’s $57,000,- 
000 worth of advertising campaigns in the last five years, 


and the personalities behind the scenes, notably tobaccoman 
S. Clay Williams and adman Bill Esty. Read $57,000,000 
Worth oF Wuizz anpD WHOOZLE, page 25 of ForTUNE. 


DEATH BY TARIFF... you say we have 


no tariffs between states? That Pennsylvania 


can’t erect tariff walls against milk from 


Wisconsin? Or Michigan can’t protect local 

wine-growers against California? Then cast 
your eye over the thinly disguised “inspec- Ee ; . q @ | 
tion” taxes and such, that states are using Why ( ( { H {| p h ( hy | k 
against each other, thus putting the squeeze | ! | ET Id LtC 08 0Vd ld . 

on efficiency and lower-priced goods. Read ¢ “We will fight” say the Czechs with quiet conviction, mobiliz- 

an analysis of the situation, with special ing troops to supervise the elections. And thousands of delirious 

reference to milk, liquor, and the fantastic Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia hail their Fiihrer in vain. So 

war between butter and oleomargarine. By far at least. But why? Would France and England really come to 

Raymond Leslie Buell, President, Foreign the aid of the Czechs? Would the Czechs fight anyway? Again why? 

Policy Association. ForTuNE p. 32. Here are some economic sidelights, political facts, and certain weak- 


nesses of the German position overlooked to date by the Sunday 
Supplements. See CzECHOSLOVAKIA, page 37 this month. 


STOCK EXCHANGE PRESIDENT, AGE 31 


® Meet Bill Martin, ten years out of Yale, mnemon- 


ic wizard, now rocketed by reformers into the 
$48,000 job of simultaneously soothing conserva- 
tives, reformers, the SEC, and the wary share-buying 
public. Here’s the story of the man they hesitated 
over because he was too young (and didn’t wear a 
hat to work). See Britt MarrIn Is THtRTy-ONE, p. 47. 
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YOURE GUING 10 
GUNEY ISLAND! 


@ Waxworks, roller coasters, shooting galleries, 


baby incubators, bathhouses, and bingo palaces 
assault the eye. Merry-go-rounds blare their tinny 
music and a million people squeal and jostle. We 
take Coney apart for you this month, and show you 
the strongest concentration of microscopic busi- 
nesses, engaged in a competitive death grapple for 
your small change, that is to be found any place in 


the world. (Robert Riggs’ tempera paintings for 
this article are notably brilliant.) See To HEAvEN 
BY SUBWAY, page 61 of ForTUNE. 


J NEW FORTUNE SURVEY QUESTIONS... 


¢ How U.S. votes on (1) cigzsette preferences by brand. 
(2) fairness of different U. S. taxes; (3) which is making 
the most progress in giving the public what it wants- 
automobiles, radio, air transport, or movies? (Get ready 
for a surprise here!) These and six more questions are 
answered for you in FORTUNE’s QUARTERLY SURVEY OF 


Pustic Opinion, (which, you remember, forecast Roose- Did Ol MT q Put Put? 
velt’s winning election vote in October 1936 within 1% ). y y . 


See page 49 of the August issue for this newest survey. 


¢ In other words, that frisky little mechanism on 
the back of your boat that makes it a yacht for $37.50 
or more? Then maybe you helped Outboard, Marine 


NEXT MONTH & Manufacturing Company, (which is Elto, Evin- 
«»+Corn Products Refining...Curtiss-Wright rude, and Johnson Sea Horse all at once) make 


... U.S. Wealth... Morris Agency .. . Polaroid ...Canada... their $940,000 profit last year. You may get some 
Swedish Economic Policy . . . Business-and-Government. business ideas by noting what happened in this 


company as minimum prices dropped from $145 to ~* 
$37.50 in seven years. Turn to THE Put-Put, p. 56. 


“BUCKWHEAT & DANDELION'— Baby Railroad 


® Don’t laugh. (Don’t even smile). You are look- 
ing at Unadilla Valley Railway’s pet Mogul engine 
as it pushes through upstate New York weeds on its 
twenty-mile-long track. 45% of U. S. rail traffic 


begins or ends on such branch or “short line” tracks. 


Spend a day with Unadilla’s train crew, and see how 


the railroad makes its money. Page 50 in ForTUNE. 
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. .. Chortled the Sales 
Mer. to the Adv. Mer. 


“Don’t faint, Al. I know it sounds 
strange for my men to say they want 
more advertising. But they do. Not a 
bigger total budget, but a bigger chunk 
of our advertising dollar put where it will 
help’em right now—in the business papers 
that reach the men they have to sell. 


“You and IJ have had plenty of battles. 
But today, when the management is 
after me to get more sales at less cost, 
I’m going to need all the help that ad- 


vertising can give my men. 


“You’ve told me about the A.B.P.- 
A.B.C. books that cover the markets we 
have to sell... how they do a swell edi- 
torial job—and how we know they are 
read because their readers pay subscrip- 
tion cash for em. Those readers are my 
gang’s prospects and since it costs less 
than the price of a cheap cigar per pros- 
pect to reach them, let’s ‘jack up’ our 
schedules in the business papers that 
will do a real selling job for us.” 


“All I can say,” muttered Ad Manager 
Al, “is that the old order changeth when 
a hard-boiled sales manager like you 
learns to appreciate the value of strong 
business paper advertising.” 


“My salesmen want fe 
More advertising!” 


~ 


HOW TO SELECT THEM 
In most fields you will find that the business 


papers giving you coverage of maximum 
buying power at the low dollar are A. B. P. 
publications. They are edited for their 
readers by men who know their readers’ 
business inside and out. They render a ser- 
vice that your prospects consider well worth 
paying for in subscription cash. In these 
days, when every dollar counts, it will pay 
you to count the true value of business paper 
advertising. A note to A. B. P. Headquarters 
will bring you the low-down on low cost 
promotion in your markets. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
« Look for the twin hall-marks of known value » 


Proved reader interest in 
terms of paid circulation 


@® 


"ALL OTHERS GAIN ON BIG THREE’ CIGARETTES 


CAMEL, CHESTERFIELD AND LUCKY STRIKE HAD 86% OF THE CIGARETTE 
MARKET IN 1929, BUT ONLY 74% TODAY. 


GRAND TOTAL BIG “ALL OTHER” LPER CENT 
ALL CIGARETTES THREE ( THAN OF “ALL OTHER” 
( BILLIONS) BIG 3) TO GRAND TOTAL 

102 
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! 
83 ‘ 
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PICTOGRAPH BY 
SOURCE: MEDIA RECORDS, INC, 


NEW HOUSES COST LESS THAN IN 1926 


1926 WAS THE BIGGEST HOME BUILDING YEAR IN AMERICAN HISTORY, AND MANY 
PEOPLE THINK TODAY'S COSTS ARE HIGHER. THEY ARE WRONG. 


TODAYS .COST COMPARED WITH /926: 


HOW 
MATERIALS IN THE AVERAGE HOUSE 
THE BUILDING $ aay tc ies DO 
/S SPENT 

LUMBER COSTS 6.2% LES b}O 

3 BRICK COSTS 92% ™ » 
acl CONCRETE COSTS 44% e 

46.7 ¢ 


rane arene asx” OOOO 
PAINT COSTS 198% ” OOOO 
ROOFING COSTS 2.0% " POOOO 


UNION WAGES ARE 3:4% MORE -------------------- a 


aii. 


* PERMITS, ARCHITECTS FEE, AND 
CONTRACTOR'S OVERHEAD AND PROFIT FEES, PERMITS AND PROFIT ARE UNCHANGED 


PICTOGRAPH By 
Sales Managimert SOURCE: JOHNS- MANVILLE CORPORATION 


Some Comments 


On the Pictographs 
In This Issue 


The New Yorker an issue . : X 
back camel this iem from “Het The River Linked The ilo TROY 


“The Rev. Hugh R. Percy 
changed the time of the Sunday eve- 
ning setvice so the members of his 
church could listen to the Charlie 
McCarthy program.” 
Ihat wasnt so dumb (jy), for 
Charlie McCarthy monopolizes the air 
waves Sunday evenings 8-9 E. D. S. T. 
fhe growing dominance oi the ami- 
able gummy ts here shown in co.p.r.- 
son with other programs, 
100 Women Go mio 100 Diu 
Stores: ‘Lhe thice charts on tis page 
are prepaied trom ligures contained 1n 
the ocripps-Howard home inventory 
(page 47, SM July i.) ‘the findings 
on suggestions and substitutions coin 
cide with other surveys on the sae 
subjeci; women are more skepacal 
about tie just as go xd brand on , Proy ana Its Harbor from the Voatervlie: Ar mal, W838 
meiics and medicines than they are > boo 
about foods, bu: it is also true tha 


women have a bigger snaopping lisi , . 
when they go into food stures and When this picture was painted 100 years ago the 


hence aie apt to accept more SULLECS four communities of W atervliet (then lsoanen “ West 
tions... . The Pictograph on tavo- ! 


rite shopp:ng days has to do with Troy), Green Island, Cohoes and Waterford, on the 


down.own shopping on all items. west bank of the Hudson River, were already from a 


$3.000 $3,500 Families Hate market . 
$3, $ standpoint a part of Tr 
Steadiest Incomes: During a depres Pp Pp oy on the east. Because 


sion period it doesn’t seen to be ab- water transportation was easiest and most economical 
solutely true that the rich get richer the river really linked them to Troy. 

and the poor get poorer. ‘The rich are 
not hit as hard as the poor, but the ; . 
incomes of those in the upper middle Today the Hudson is amply spanned here by bridges, 
class seem to have been nicked the making the communities within the 3!/,-mile A.B.C. 
least . . . How Brand Sales Range Troy City Zone and their 119,324 residents more than 


by Income Groups: This picture shows ' iit ' 
extraordinary differences in the con- ever one metropolitan center. 


sumer sales of tomato juices, differ- 
. 7 ele . 
ences which are traceable partly to The Record Newspapers, Troy's sole dailies, give you 


mae ed to the kind and degree oi quick, easy access to the 30,738 homes here. ales 
distribution. 


| . 
ohig New York State's lowest cost major market because 


1926: It is only fair to A F of L labor | complete coverage is possible at a single rate of only 
to point out that the study by the 12¢ a line 
Johns-Manville Corp., and confirmed , 
by other studies in the building field, 

such as that by the Building Construc- 

tion Employers Ass'n, in Ch cag>, and 

the American Builder, shows that 

while the labor wage is higher, labor's | ss 
productivity has increased, due largely ia — 
to better tools, power machinery, larger RECORD 
sections of tile and panel units, and 

be:ter planning by the architects. .. . wor =. — 
“All Others’ Gain on “Big Three’ 3 

Cigarettes: Over a mine-yea; span 

Camels, Chesterfields and Luckics had 

a combined sales increase of 19%, but 

competitive cigarettes in the same | 4 
period jumped 147%. J. A. Viger, Advertising Menager 


come, Ae 
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Advertising and Sales Executives 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the 
Country in 3 Population Groups 


Agency and manufacturer executives pick test cities and 


best media for a hypothetical 25-cent mass item to be dis- 


tributed through drug, variety and department stores; 237 


cities are mentioned, with largest number in the 100,000 — 


199,999 population group. 


OUR years ago this 
November 1 


coming 
SALES MANAGE- 

MENT published the results of a 

test market survey made for the 
magazine by the Ross Federal Research 
Corp. among 129 agency and manu- 
facturer executives. Reprints of the sur- 
vey have been in steady demand during 
the intervening years, and many sub- 
scribers have suggested that the survey 
be brought up to date. 

This Spring Ross Federal was again 
commissioned by SM editors to inter- 
view men with wide experience in con- 
ducting sales and advertising test cam- 
paigns. This was the major question: 


\ hypothetical Ohio manufacturer is 
about to put a 25-cent item on the mar- 
ket nationally .. . It will be distributed 
through drug, variety and department 
stores ... In both price and function it 
should appeal to the great mass of con- 
sumers, and in all parts of the country 
... Before going into media on a large 


seale, the manufacturer wants to make 
test campaigns in a number of cities 
which would give him a cross-section of 
the national market . . . $15,000 is to be 
available for advertising media in a three- 
month test in local markets. 

What cities, in each or any of three 
population groups, would you pick as test 
cities, and what advertising media would 
you use? 


Spaces were provided for listing 
cities in these population groups—over 
500,000; 100,000 to 499,999; under 
100,000—and for checking the follow- 
ing media classifications: Morning 
papers, evening papers, Sunday papers, 
radio, outdoor, car cards, sampling, 
displays, direct mail, other. 

The major differences between the 
1938 and the 1934 surveys are these: 
In 1934 respondents were asked to 
name the ten best cities, and to give 
reasons why each was chosen. This 
ycar respondents were free to name any 


~ 


racial groups, ete. 


10 Most Important Factors in Choosing 
a Test Market 


It should be (in order of number of mentions) : 


1. Representatives as to amount of average income (a city which, according 
to SaALes MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying Power, has per family effective 
buying income average as to section and population group). 


2. Representative as to character and types of people, well-balanced as to 


3. <A eity of well-diversified industries. 

1. Well-isolated, or self-contained, in relation to other markets. 

5. Close to the average in retail sales per capita. 

6. <A city where cooperation of local media can be secured. 

A city in which high newspaper coverage can be secured economically. 
8. <A city where current business activity is average. 

9. Compact, for sales efficiency and frequent checks. 


\ city where there are good and progressive retail outlets. 


number, and were asked the general 
question, ‘what are the most important 
factors which make a city good for 
tests?” instead of assigning a reason 
for each city. 

In 1934 the 129 executives men- 
tioned 162 cities; this year 207 execu- 
tives mentioned 237 cities, and the 
breakdown of these cities by popula- 
tion groups was: 

24.62% over 500,000 
51.99% 100,000 to 499,999 
23.39% under 100,000 

Space does not permit the printing 
of the complete list of agency execu- 
tives who cooperated with the field 
workers, but the organization list in- 
cludes such ones as: 


Young & Rubicam; Benton & Bowles: 
Brown & Tarcher; Compton Advertising: 
O'Dea, Sheldon & Canadav- Sherman K. 
Ellis; Street & Finney; Mc-Cann-Erickson; 
N. W. Ayer & Son; Badger & Browning; 
Donovan Armstrong; Erwin, Wasey. 

Also Cramer-Krasselt; Paris & Peart: 
Ketchum, McLeod & Grove; Reincke, Ellis, 
Younggreen & Finn; Stack-Goble; Hays 
MacFarland; Tracy-Locke-Dawson; Al Paul 
Lefton; Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham; 
Evans & Associates. 

And J. Stirling Getchell; Mitchell 
Faust; United Advertising Co.; Charles 
Daniel Frey; Potts Turnbull; Maxon, Inc.; 
D. P. Brother & Co.; Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance; Coolidge, Inc.; BBDO; 
Campbell-Ewald; Klau, Van Pietersom, 
Dunlap; MacManus, John & Adams; 
Barnes-Chase; James T. Chirurg & Com- 
pany; Ferry-Hanly; Buchanan & Company. 


A Warning 


The editors wish to emphasize the 
fact that the opinions on cities and 
media apply specifically to the item 
described in the question. Respondents 
might have given different answers had 
the product been in a different price 
range, or distributed through other 
outlets. 

It was necessary to set up a hypo- 
thetical product, for otherwise these 
seles and advertising executives would 
quite properly reply, “It all depends 
on the product, the location of the 
manufacturer, etc.” In both 1934 and 
1938 the manufacturer was located in 
Ohio, only because it was a central 
state, and the surveys were to be made 
from border to border. Subscribers 
will have to answer for themselves the 
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CLEVELAND NOW AMERICA’S 
> » FIRST TEST MARKET 


Press Home Inventories and Other Exhaustive 


Consumer Information Helped Make It So 


Four years ago Sales Management asked 129 sales and ad- 
vertising executives: “Which is America’s First Test Market?” 
Cleveland ranked 12th. Four years later—April, 1938— 
Cleveland ranks First. 

What happened to bring Cleveland into first place? The 
development, by the Press, of accurate consumer information 
about Cleveland helped to do it. Home Inventory Surveys at 
18-month intervals, and other Press research projects, made 
available in the market a wealth of sales information not 

® ‘ accessible thru one source anywhere else in America. 

If you want to test a product, know now that Cleveland is 
the city and The Press is the paper. The Press has (a) the sales 
information, (b) a circulation coverage of 71% of all Cleve- 
land Families; Rich Folks, Poor Folks—and the rest of us 
1,200,000 prospects ! 


The Cleveland Press 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 33™"" A SCRIPPSHOWARD NEWSPAPER 
-RESS ... . OF THE AUDIT | 
a 

and o 
MEDIA Salen inc. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES - DALLAS 


CHICAGO - = 
DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA 


N.B. There have been rumors that Cleveland people have no money today. Here is 


evidence that shrewd sales managers and agency heads are not stampeded by hearsay. Sales 
7) i Management’s survey was conducted in April, when—if you were to believe everything you 
heard and read—grass was growing on our streets. But market analysts know better. 


Cleveland is today the same sound, substantial, profitable market it has always been! 
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question as to what extent this placing 
of the manufacturer in Ohio had to do 
T Cj ° 9 with that state receiving more mentions 
al ‘“ 
What Are the Best Test Cities? | tits any other. tn the 1934 study 
Ohio cities were mentioned 93 times 
. ° : - 12C . ~ > ' 
For the hypothetical product described below—as deter- by hap respondents. — ge current 
, foe ee Study they were mentioned 277 times 
mined by 207 advertising agency space buyers, account : Bagg, Me: i€ 
‘DY ;, ; nies: by 207 executives. 
executives, research directors, and principals. 
25 Leading Test Cities 
Question: A hypothetical Ohio manufacturer is about to put a 25-cent Rank City Mentions 
item on the market nationally. . . . It will be distributed through drug, 1. Cleveland, Ohio (12) 76 
variety and department stores . . . In both price and function it should 2. Chicago, Il ( 4) 69 
appeal to the great mass of consumers, and in all parts of the country... 3. St. Louis, Mo. (11) 51 
Before going into media on a large seale, the manufacturer wants to make i. Columbus, Ohio (21) 49 
test campaigns in a number of cities which would ive him a cross-section 5 Hartford. Conn € 1) 4G 
of the national market . . . $15,000 is to be available for advertising 6. Indianapolis, Ind (19) 4? 
media in a three-month test in local markets. Kansas City. Mo (13) AO 
, ; ’ eu} 2 y 
What cities, in each or any of three population groups, would you pick as VAs = ia, HNN oO} 18} > 
test cities, and what advertising media would you use? 4 Ancinnati, hio > 4 
, " Se ee ee ee ” ” 10. Milwaukee, Wis. (33) 35 
1] Minneapolis, Minn. (22) 44 
: 12. Des Moines, Iowa (13) 40 
New Eneland 12. Philadelphia, Pa (10) 30 
: ld. Atlanta, Ga ( 2) 29 
NEWSPAPERS iS. Dallas T ( 3) 19 
City and State Men- Radio Out- Car Sam Dis- Direct Other }< San F : mmcisco. Cal ( 5) es 
tions M E S door Cards pling piay Mai! 17 Totals Mich : ( 6) 57 
; | Angcles, Cal ( 9) 7 
Over 500.000 Boston, Ma 7) 6G 
bt Ihe Ky ( ) G 
Boston, Mas: 26 i0 16 5 15 3 3 4 é 2 1 | Fort Wayne, Ind (41) 5 
2 )] Providence R l ( 5) 25 
otal 2 ) 6 ) . 3 3 4 8 y 
= - . ' - , Akron, Ohi 23 
y Rochester, N. Y (17) 2 
100.000 500.000 5 Pittsburgh. P (i5) 20 
25. Portland, Ore (S50) 20 
Hartford, Conn 46 15 29 4 27 ) 4 9 i9 1 NoT! Numer al WHIN PdrEenlhEre 1)?- 
Providence, R. | 25 il i7 6 13 4 i § 7 1 dicate rank amone hrct SO citt ot ali pob- 
New Bedtord, Mas 13 3 6 2 2 4 re te Be abl po; 
Springfield, (via il 4 5 i 7 2 2 ulation groups im 1934 study. 
New riaven, Conn 8 4 6 4 3 1 2 3 6 1 
Worcester, Mass s si ai tial et} a Ranking of the Cities 
Bridgeport, Conn 2 2 1 1 1 -~ 
Fall Hiver, Mass 2 2 Over 500.000 
Waterbury, Coan 2 2 1 i 1 Rank City Mentions 
Total 113 40 72 i6 54 12 1 24 43 1 2 1. Cleveland, Olio .........:. 76 
2; Se OE, 65s ad oe earns 69 
a; UE Oe ok cae sawn a1 
Under 100,000 4. Milwaukee, Wis. .......... 35 
5. Philadeiphia, Pa. .......... 30 
Manchester, N. H. 5 ‘ y ! 3 1 6. San Francisco, Cal. ........ 28 
Burlington, Vt 4 3 1 1 1 . teal cof 4 a 
Holyoke, Mass. 3 3 1 1 a aT 
Danbury, Conn. 2 1 1 7. Bes demperes, Cal. 2... ccc cce 7 
New Britain, Conn. 2 1 1 1 1 9. Boston, Mass. .. hives 
Portland, Maine 2 1 2 1 1 1 10. Pittsburgh, Rey eee 20 
oa. —. : 1 : 11. Buffalo, N. Y. sae ara hein alla 19 
itchburg, Mass. ae y 
Northampton, Mass. 1 1 1 1 12. New Y ork, N. ¥. ae a ee 15 
Norwich, Conn. 1 a. | re 13 
4. r WAXD Ms sce eee was 
Nashua, N. H. 1 1 1 14. Brooklyn ¥ 3 
Pittsfield, Mass. 1 1 1 1 ° Vee ° 
So oe oe ew a En eS 20 Leading Cities in the 
Total 5 ~ ° 
100.000 — 500,000 Population 
Total New England 164 51 106 21 72 16 14 38 62 3 . 
Group 
‘ , Rank City Mentions 
Middle Atlantic 1. Columbus, Ohio ..... ; 48 
- 2. Hartford, Conn. Y . 46 
Over 500,000 3. Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 42 
4. Kansas City, Bio... ....2525. 40 
Philadelphia, Pa. 30 8 17 7 14 2 6 4 5 2 4 ——"— ar 40 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 20 2 12 2 13 1 5 9 3 6 Cine ee Ohi 3¢ 
Buffalo, N. Y. 19 4 12 2 10 2 2 5 7 ». Cincinnati, Ohio ........... 39 
New York, N. Y. 15 11 8 4 4 3 3 6 6 1 2 7. Minneapolis, Minn. nee ee 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 3 ‘ 3 2 8. Des Moines, Iowa ......... 30 
Total via st isla 8 (2 lg 6 2 9. Atlanta, Ga. ..... -2 
00; ERNE, TONS cekcicsc cosas 28 
. 11. Louisville, Ky. 26 
100.000-500.000 12. Fort Wayne. Ind 25 
12. Providence, R. I. ..... ie ae 
Rochester, N. Y. 23 7 12 4 10 2 3 3 14 Akron. Ohio ..... ; ee: 
Syracuse, N. Y. 18 6 15 4 7 1 2 4 8 1 1 14 Rocl i N.Y 72 
Newark, N. J. 15 3 11 2 5 1 2 3 6 1 4. ochester, IN. +, eo ewe we OM 25 
Utica, N. Y. 12 4 8 1 3 1 2 3 16. Westie Gre. .... 5.255... 20 
Elizabeth, N. J. 7 5 3 1 2 4 4 Res ee i I earee ce ces 5 19 
rere 18 
Continued on page 58 i9. Washington, D. C. - 17 
20. Grand Rapids, Mich. ....... 16 


(Continued on page 57) 
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TES! Il IN ROCHESTER 


ROCHESTER 


NO. 1 TEST CITY 


Of All Cities in New York State, Regardless 
of their Size. 


Of All Cities (100,000 to 500,000 population) 
in the Middle Atlantic States. 


AUTHORITY: 


The Ross Federal Research Corp. Survey. 
See this issue of Sales Management, page 52. 


WHEC 


| NO. 1 FAVORITE WITH 
eo. ROCHESTERIANS... 


AUTHORITY: 


University of Rochester Listener Survey. 


Daniel Starch Listening Area Survey. 


The fact that WHEC is continually chosen by 
far more local and national spot advertisers 
than any other Rochester station. 


Nis 
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it’s Logic! Test 
That Campaign 
in Rochester 
Through - - «- = 


r) a) Representative: PAUL H. RAYMER CO.; 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. 


BASIC CBS 


Thank You Again! 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


* HARTFORD — voted the First Test City 
** HARTFORD TIMES— voted the Best Medium 


Men who know, men who are paid to know, again vote Hartford and The Hartford 
Times first in New England. Year in and year out The Hartford Times and the quarter 
million people it serves continues to represent the best opportunity for testing copy, 
plans, and merchandising programs. It is near enough to the great advertising centers 
for prompt and economical “ton the ground” supervision of sales and advertising tests. 
Retail merchants (2192 with 8967 employes and total annual sales of nearly one 
hundred million dollars) who believe in advertising and know how to use it prefer The 
Times. Last year The Hartford Times was ninth in retail linage among all morning or 
evening newspapers. Fourteen thousand skilled and semi-skilled workers produce within 
Hartford’s 296 factories every conceivable type of machinery from the smallest precision 
tool to the heaviest castings. Forty-five of America’s largest insurance companies em- 
ploy 16,000 workers who earn twenty million dollars annually. Hartford County agri- 
culture ranks twentieth in the nation and adds fourteen million dollars each year to the 
Hartford budget. Per capita Savings Bank accounts are nearly eight times the na- 
tional average. Translate these opportunities into terms of sales and profits. An 
alert merchandising department is ready to help you constructively. 


*Most votes in Sales Management 1938 Survey. 
*%*Most votes as the best advertising medium not only for 
Hartford but in all New England. 


She Hartlord Times. 


A GANNETT NEWSPAPER 


fg aw 2» een. Published every evening except Sunday. 
Circulation 66,046 Flat rate 17c a line 


SS \\ RAN SY Sy SS 2 VY 
Stern eS - Represented by 
mer | CUS P. McKinney & Son 


Z tas ake “eh . 
New York 


7 fay: a Chicago 
¥ 


Z' San Francisco 
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— Test Market i a 
New York State @ 


ROCHESTER! 
sf Media in the 
F First Test Market 


AW 


( f the judges were the nation's 
top-flight space buyers! 


You know these men. They know profitable markets . 


these markets effectively. 
THEY are the men who picked Rochester as top test-market of New York State 


... As leading test market of the entire Middle Atlantic States among cities of 


100,000 to 500,000 population! 
AND they picked the Rochester Times-Union and Democrat and Chronicle, 


practically two to one, over any other medial EVERY VOTE for Rochester 
insisted on THESE NEWSPAPERS as absolutely necessary to reach the 


Rochester Market. 
Conclusion? ‘Preferred position” on YOUR 1938-1939 schedules, for the 
Rochester Market and the 


. « know how to reach 


i 
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Thanks For The Orchid— 


—but it isn’t for Hartford people alone! 


We, in Hartford, are deeply grateful 
that agency executives and principals, 
sales managers and advertising man- 
agers of national advertising com- 
panies have chosen Hartford as the 
best test city in New Eng- 
land in the “Sales Man- 
agement” poll—and that 
every vote for Hartford 
included a vote for Hart- 
ford’s newspapers. 

But it isn’t Hartford peo- 
ple alone who make this 
the ideal test city—nor “Greater Hart- 
ford” people either. 

The Census of Business for 1935 gave 
Hartford an exceptionally high per 
capita sales rating. But remember— 
these figures are based on what the 
merchants SELL—not on what local 
people BUY. 

Figures show that about 55% of the 
charge accounts in Hartford’s 5 large 


department stores are with people who 
live OUTSIDE of Hartford, West Hart- 
ford, East Hartford, Wethersfield and 
Windsor, the towns that comprise 
“Greater Hartford.” 

Far more than _ other 
eastern cities, Hartford 
attracts trade in great vol- 
ume from a very large 
outside trading area. The 
white area shown on the 
map is the territory that 
looks to Hartford for much of the 
merchandise it buys. 

The Hartford Courant’s sphere of in- 
fluence coincides with that trading 
area. In fact, 2 out of 3 of the Class 
“A” and Class “B’’, able-to-buy fami- 
lies in both Greater Hartford and 
this whole trading area are Hartford 
Courant readers. 

So— to test BEST in this BEST test 
city—use The Hartford Courant. 


Che Hartford Courant 


America’s Oldest Newspaper in Continuous Circulation 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
National Representative 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia 
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Executives Pick Best 
Test Markets 


Rank 


Rank 
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(Continued from p ig 
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10 Leading Cities in the 


City 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Cal 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Troy, N. Y 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Rockford, Il] 
Springheld, Ohi 
Topeka, Kan 
Allentown, Pa 
Altoona, Pa. 

Battle Creek, Mich 
Zanesville, Ohio 


“Under 100,000” Group 


Mentions 
16 


10 Cities Leading in 
Morning Newspaper Mentions 


City 
Chicago, II] 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Hartford, Conn 
Atlanta, Ga 
Columbus, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
San Francisco, Cal 


Mentions 


NN NN Ww 


10 Cities Leading in 
Evening Newspaper Mentions 
e pa} 


City 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio . . 
Chicago, Ill. : 
Hartford, Conn. . 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal 


Mentions 
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10 Cities Leading in 


Sunday Newspaper Mentions 


Rank 


AAA > w lv 


2 20 


Rank 


] 
i 


Citv 
Chicago, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City. Mo. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 
St. Louis, Mo. . 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mentions 


10 Cities Leading in 
Radio Mentions 


City 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 
Hartford, Conn 
St. Louis. Me 
Chicago, Il] 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Los Angel Cal 
Louisville, Ky 


(Continued on page 
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In Rochester 
And Western New York 


WHAM 


Clear Channel—50,000 WATTS — Full Time 
> (Ya \ 


X 
\ 
\ 


YQ y 
\Y \ . : \\ NY 
\ ~ WY NN =. . . ANG 


NERVES 
WMA VN : 


WHAM'S PRIMARY COVERAGE: 


(In the United States; Canada not included) 
EIGHT TIMES 


43 Counties Rochester station! 
3,607,424 Population (1930) 


SIX TIMES GREATER than any other 


Rochester station! 


896,010 Radio Homes (1938) 


SIX TIMES GREATER than any other 


Rochester station! 


MORE than any other 


Advertisers rank the Rochester area a model to use for test campaigns. Certainiy 
these figures prove conclusively WHAM is the station to use in Rochester. 


WHAM is owned and operated by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co 


NORDGRA TROMPOSOMIMIUE 6. i566. ik o:6 Ghd ein cwene nouns Geo. P. Hollingsberry Co. 
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i 


Mi 
Mi 
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AIR 


CONDITIONED 


of course—the 
largest area of 
modern hotel air 
conditioning is 
found in the 
world’s largest 
hotel, where all the 
lobbies, dining 
rooms, meeting 
rooms, and a sub- 
stantial number 


of guest rooms 


are air cooled — 


delightfully 


STEVENS 


HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


On Michigan Avenue 
Overlooking Chicago’s natural 


air-conditioner—Lake Michigan 
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What Are the Best Test Cities? 


Continued from page 52) 


Middle Atlantie—Continued 
| NEWSPAPERS | | | | 
City and State Men- Radio| Out- Car | Sam- | Dis- 
tions door Cards | pling | plays 
Moc] s | | | | 


100.000-500.000 —Continued 


Erie, Pa. 5 1 3 1 ; 1 ;Y 4 
Scranton, Pa. 5 3 3 , . : ' i @ 
Trenton, N. J. 5 2 5 1 2 1 1 3 
Paterson, N. J... 4 1 2 1 3 
Reading, Pa. 4 4 1 1 ; 
Albany, N. Y. 3 > Dee , £34 

Total 101 33 | 68 | 15 | 31 |] 8 6 | 20 | 33 


Under 100.000 


Binghamton, N. Y. 16 5 9 2 1 2 2 4 8 
Troy, N. Y. 10 5 5 2 2 ; 2 4 
Allentown, Pa... 7 4 5 1 3 1 1 3 
Altoona, Pa. 7 1 5 2 2 2 1 2 4 
Harrisburg, Pa. 6 2 3 3 2 1 2 3 
Schenectady, N. Y. 6 1 4 4 1 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 6 3 4 2 1 1 : 2 4 
Elmira, N. Y. 4 3 1 1 2 
Lancaster, Pa. 4 4 1 1 
Atlantic City, N. J. 3 2 2 2 1 
ithaca, N. Y. 3 3 
Washington, Pa. 3 3 2 1 1 3 3 
Bethlehem, Pa... 2 1 1 1 1 
Easton, Pa. 2 2 1 
Greensburg, Pa... 2 2 1 1 1 
York, Pa. 2 2 1 1 
Endicott City, N. Y. 1 1 1 
Gloversville, N. Y. 1 1 
Hoboken, N. J. 1 2 
Johnstown, Pa... 1 1 1 
Kingston, N. Y. 1 1 1 
Meadville, Pa. 1 1 
Malone, N. Y. 1 1 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 1 1 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1 1 1 | 1 
Uniontown, Pa.. 1 sis = a 
Williamsport, Pa. 1 1 pone 

Total 94 22 66 | 10 | 20 16 6 24 39 

Total Middle Atlantic 282 80 185 | 40 | 92 32 23 67 101 


South Atlantic 
Over 300,000 — 


Baltimore, Md. : 13 4 9 


4 7, &i 2 3 6 
4 7 | 2 
| | 


Total 13 4 | 9 | 


100 000-500 000 | 


Atlanta, Ga. 29 13 19 4 | 13 3 3 10 12 
Washington, D. C. 17 6 12 4 12 2 4 8 
Jacksonville, Fla. 12 3 8 | | 4 2 1 3 5 
Miami, Fla. 7 3 5 2 4 2 1 2 
Richmond, Va. 6 3 4 2 4 1 2 4 
Wilmington, Del. 5 2 2 1 1 2 
Tampa, Fla... . 2 1 1 1 1 

Total... 78 30 51 12 40 9 7 21 33 


Under 100.000 


Charlotte, N.C. 13 7 8 3 10 4 3 6 9 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 5 2 3 j = I 1 1 
Roanoke, Va. 4 2 3 
Wheeling, W. Va. 4 2 2 3 | 1 1 1 
Charleston, W. Va. 3 1 2 1 1 2 
Savannah, Ga. 3 3 1 1 
Augusta, Ga... 2 1 2 ; 1 2 
Columbus, Ga. 2 1 2 1 1 
Charleston, S. C. 2 1 2 1 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 
Macon, Ga.... , 2 1 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 2 1 1 1 1 1 
Greensboro, N. C. 1 1 

ee 45 19 | 29 3 | 24 6 4 | 13 | 20 

Total South Atlantic... . 136 53 89 | 19 71 17 13 37 59 


(Continued on page 60) 
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8 4 
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2 
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Test Markets 


(Continued from page 57) 


What Are the Most 


Important Factors? 


In answer to the question, ‘What 


are the most important factors which 
niake a city good for tests?” the re- 
| sponses may be grouped under nine 
headings, as follows, the numerals in- 


dicating the number of mentions. 


Population (Racial and Cultural 


@ ® 7 


nN 
NON AN SE 


Types) 
“A good mixture of American and 
foreign.” 
Mainly American stock. 
Cultural advantages good. 
“Home conscious.” 
Representative as to character and types 
(well balanced as to racial groups, 
etc.}. 
‘‘Modern-minded” and “progressive.” 
“Advertising conscious.” 
Population cosmopolitan, not provin- 
cial. 
‘As dull and Babbitty as you can find.” 
“The kind of people who would take 
a chance on a new item.” 


Purchasing Power 


Average or better purchasing power.” 
Income should come from industries of 
that city. 

Representative as to amount of avcrage 
income. 

Representative as to sources of income 
Representative as to income tax returns 
Representative as to owned homes. 
Representative as to auto ownership. 
Representative as to gas and electric 
customers. 

Representative as to water users. 
Representative as to telephone users. 
Representative as to radio set owners. 
Majority in medium or $1,800-$3,000 
group. 

Take cities average as to income within 
section and population group from 
SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying 

Power. 

“Should have had bank failures, like 
most towns.” 

“Would select from SM’s April 10 
issue the five cities with highest effec 
tive buying income per capita.” 
“Would study bank debits first; they 
give the best picture of a town.” 
Population should have fair wage scale. 


Occupations and Industry 


Character of occupations. 
Well-diversified industries. 

Source of income steady. 

Current business favorable. 

Current business representative. 
Should be normally prosperous manu- 
facturing city. 

Should be good industrial town. 
Should have freedom from labor dis- 
turbance. 

Range of business activity normal. 


Relation to Other Areas 


Should be typical of a section, if not 

of entire nation. 

Well-isolated, or self-contained. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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“THE ADVERTISING TEST STATION 
IN THE ADVERTISING TEST CITY” 


HARTFORD,CONN. 


95% listen te WDRC! 


In the large Hartford County, Dr. Daniel Starch and staff called on 
families of every income bracket. Of all the radio families inter- 
viewed, they found 95% listen regularly in the evening to WDRC 
. . + 91% listen regularly in the daytime. Only 3% listen less than 
three times a week. CBS's recent survey also shows WDRC has a 
regular listening audience in 23 densely populated counties in which 
the radio population is 4,782,460. This combination makes WDRC 
the No. | Test Station in the No, | Test City! 


CONNECTICUT'S PIONEER BROADCASTER 
Est. 1922 


National Representatives: 


PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 


BASIC STATION OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 4 


£900 WATTS SYSTEM SINCE 1930 
DAY 


1000 WATTS 
NIGHT 


PLANT AVAILABLE — 
AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


One of our clients has asked us to arrange an 
interview with some manufacturer seeking a new 
location for his plant. 

This client has available a large factory build- 
ing which is being offered under most attractive 
conditions. 

Located within a vastly rich market, and imme- 
diately close to the source of a wide variety of 
raw or basic materials, the offer represents an 
unusual opportunity. 

This opportunity was created because of a con- 
solidation of plant facilities and operations of the 
present owner. Sale, lease or rental of all or part 
of the property may be discussed in a preliminary 
interview, which can be arranged. A combination 
of circumstances makes this opportunity unusual 
from many standpoints and well worth your in- 
quiry if you are considering a new location or 
expansion of your present facilities. 


CAMPBELL-SANFORD ADVERTISING CO. 


601 FARLEY BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Yon talk, too, once you 


see the transformation 
which nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars worth of im- 
provements have wrought! 
Long ranked as Pitts- 
burgh’s leading hotel, the 
William Penn now steps 
into the front rank of the 
whole country’s finest. Try 
a meal in the beautiful 
Urban Roof. Try any one 
of the attractively re- 
modeled guest rooms. Try 
the William Penn on your 
next visit to Pittsburgh. 


° o - | 


1600 ROOMS FROM 435.50 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


AIR-CONDITIONED | 
BEDROOMS 

More than 100 sleeping rooms 

supplied with scientifically 

cooled and conditioned air for 

summer comfort. | 


NO INCREASE IN BATES! 


HOTEL 


WILLIAM PENN. 


PITTSBURGH 


GERALD P. O’NEILL 


General Manager 


a a OS a a 
—=-_ =~. —-_s AX S 


New Aap ointments 


FOR HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN TRAVELER | 


What Are the Best Test Cities? 


City and State 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Total 


Columbus, Ohio 
Indianapolis, ind. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Akron, Ohio 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 


Canton, Ohio 
South Bend, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Flint, Mich. 
Gary, Ind. 


Total 


Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Janesville, Wis. 


Mansfield, Ohio 
Jackson, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 

Madison, Wis. 

Muncie, Ind. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Bloomington, lil. 
Danville, Il. 
Decatur, Ill. 


East Liverpool, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Racine, Wis. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


Chillicothe, Ohio 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Lima, Ohio 
Marion, Ohio 
Quincy, Ill. 


Rock Island, Ill. 
Springfield, Wl. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis. 


Alliance, Ohio 
Elyria, Ohio 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Elgin, lll. 
Findlay, Ohio 


Galesburg, Ill. 
Joliet, Hl. 

La Crosse, Wis. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Marietta, Ohio 


Newark, Ohio 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Painesville, Ohio 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Total 
Total East North Central 


Continued from page 58 


NEWSPAPERS 


Men- Radio Out- Car 
tions door Cards 


Kast North Central 


Over 500.000 


76 24 44 8 30 6 
69 31 34 19 22 10 16 
35 7 26 5 14 5 
27 8 17 4 14 2 2 


207 70 121 36 80 23 26 


100.000) 500.000 


49 12 36 6 17 6 
42 8 27 7 13 5 
40 10 17 5 14 3 
39 21 24 10 18 5 
25 9 12 4 9 2 
23 6 14 3 3 2 
16 7 1 3 4 1 
14 5 9 9 2 
a 2 8 2 1 
9 3 6 1 4 2 
8 5 2 
8 4 6 1 2 1 
4 1 3 1 1 
3 1 1 2 

2 2 


293 88 181 41 95 34 15 


Under 100.000 


8 5 6 1 2 
8 2 5 2 1 
7 2 7 2 2 
7 2 4 1 1 
5 5 3 
5 5 1 
4 3 
4 4 2 
4 2 3 2 1 
4 1 3 
4 2 3 1 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 
2 2 
3 2 3 
3 2 
3 1 
2 1 
2 
1 1 
2 1 1 
2 1 
2 2 
2 
1 1 
2 1 1 
2 1 
2 2 1 
2 1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
2 2 
1 


(Continued on page 61) 
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10 2 
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4 
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4 2 
3 
1 
1 15 
2 4 
4 
5 
4 
2 
1 
2 
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What Are the Best Test: Cities ? 


Continued from page 60 


City and State 


Louisville, Ky. 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Total 


Jackson, Miss. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Total 


Total East South Central 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Total 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Des Moines, lowa 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Wichita, Kans. 


Total 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Sioux City, lowa 


Davenport, lowa 
Springfield, Mo. 
Salina, Kans. 
Waterloo, lowa 
Emporia, Kans. 


Fergus Falis, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 
Fort Dodge, lowa 
Fargo, N. D. 
LeMars, lowa 


Muscatine, lowa 
Mitchell, S. D. 
Marshalitown, lowa 
North Platte, Neb. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Winona, Minn. 


Total 


Total West North Central 


Dallas, Texas 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Houston, Texas 

New Orleans, La. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


San Antonio, Texas 
Tulsa, Okla. 
El Paso, Texas 


Total 


Kast South Central - 
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1 1 
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1 3 
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17 24 
1? 24 


12 22 
12 «17 
119 
5 7 
3 7 
4 7 
4779 
Under 
7 7 
3 7 
2 3 
3 
1 3 
2 2 
2 2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 1 
1 
19 40 
83 143 


100.000-500 000 


11-28 
13°19 
4 13 
3 | 12 
2 7 
3 4 
3683 
100,000 

2 7 
1 3 
1 6 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 1 

1 
8 | 2 
53 131 
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West South Central 


8 18 
7 10 
4 8 
5 8 
4 5 
2 2 
1 1 
31 52 


100,000—500 000 


8 13 
3 8 
2 8 
2 4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
15 39 
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Whether you want to 


TEST or SELL « Marke 


Cleveland is First 


Advertising executives polled by Sales Management's 
Ross-Federal survey give it a substantial lead over ali 
other cities of the nation, large and small. 


In Cleveland all elements of a test may be measured simul- 
taneously—personnel, package, selling plan, copy size, copy 
theme—and their effect noted on different income and popula- 
tion groups by specific city areas. 


The Plain Dealer has all essential trade information available 
in specific and simple form—by area, by concern, by per- 
sonnel—and organizes this information as a selling and 
testing tool for you. 


The Plain Dealer is First 


By whatever yardstick you want to lay against it, and 
especially when you judge it by the basic yardstick of 
searching out families who are able to buy. 


ONE-HALF of Cleveland's families, those who pay monthly 


rentals of $40 or more, account for THREE-FOURTHS (73.4%) 


of the city’s retail sales. 


Among these families is concentrated 70% of the city circula- 
tion of the Plain Dealer. 


The remaining half of Cleveland’s families account for but 
one-fourth (26.6 % ) of the city’s retail sales. 


Among them is distributed 30% of the Plain Dealer's city 
circulation—still searching out that part of Cleveland's families 
who can and do buy. 


So when you want to test and especially when you want 
to sell a market, let us give you actual facts on “Why 
Cleveland” and, based on an analysis of over three 
million retail sales, why 


The PLAIN DEALE 


is enough if youuse it enough 
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so you’re going to run a 


TEST CAMPAIGN? 


Let your eye rove over some of the startling 
findings in this issue of Sales Management 
and you'll certainly agree that Cleveland 
is the spot for that trial effort . . . for here, 
according to an unbiased survey is the best 
test city in the forty-eight states. 

Consider the record and facilities of 
WGAR, and we believe you'll also agree 
that Cleveland’s Friendly Station is the 
first choice among ‘‘Test-Town’’ broad- 
casters. We've handled test programs for 
agencies and advertisers from coast to 
coast...last year set a new Cleveland 


record with 109 national spot accounts 


Wal; 


and 189 local accounts. Last fall, we were 
chosen by CBS as its “best bet’’ in this 
territory. And now we've been given still 
more power ...a boost to 5000 watts! 

We've helped prove programs and build 
sales for advertisers to the point that, to 
quote figures here, would look like sheer 
bragging. So let's skip them for now. 

But we do want this ad to tell you one 
thing — that we will do a real job for you 
in the Northern Ohio market. And we'd 
like awfully well to talk to you about that 
coming test campaign. We’ll be there when 


you say when... or before! 


CLEVELAND'S FRIENDLY STATION 


Member Columbia Basic Network 
John F. Patt, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Edward Petry & Co., Nat’l Representatives 
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What Are the Best Test Cities ? 


Continued from page 61 


Men- 

City and Stat tions 

Little Rock, Ark 4 
Waco, Texa 4 
Beaumont, Texas 3 
Amarillo, Texas 2 
Galveston, Texas 2 
Shreveport, La 2 
Abilene, Texas 1 
Austin, Texas 1 
Baton Rouge, La 1 
Fort Smith, Ark 1 
Texarkana, Tex.-Ark 1 
Tyler, Texas 1 
Total 23 
Total West South Central 103 
Denver, Colo 8 
Salt Lake City, Utah 3 
Total 11 
Albuqueroue, N. M. 3 
Butte, Mont. 2 
Phoenix, Ariz. 2 
Englewood, Colo 1 
ci4 8 

Total Mountain 19 

San Francisco, Cal 28 
Los Angeles, Cal. 27 
Tetal 55 
Portland, Ore. 20 
Spokane, Wash. 1 
Seattle, Wash. 9 
Tacoma, Wash. 7 
Oakland, Cal. 6 
San Diego, Cal. 3 
Long Beach, Cal. 1 
Total 57 
Sacramento, Cal. 15 
Fresno, Cal. 5 
Bakersfield, Cal. 3 
Pasadena, Cal. 2 
San Bernardino, Cal. 2 
Salem. Ore. 2 
Billingham, Wash. 2 
Huntington Park, Cal 1 
Kiamath Falls, Ore. 1 
Merced, Cal. 1 
Olympia, Wash. 1 
Redlands, Cal. 1 
San Jose, Cal 1 
Astoria, Ore 1 
Everett, Wash 1 
Total 39 
Total Pacific 151 


West South Central 


NEWSPAPERS 


Radio 
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( nder 100.000 


2 3 1 
1 3 1 
1 3 
2 2 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
13 18 2 


44 70 17 


Vountain 


100,000 500,000 


2 7 2 
1 1 1 
3 8 3 


1 3 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 5 2 
4 13 5 
Pacific 


Over 500,000 


12 20 6 
7 20 7 


19 40 13 27 


5 "1 1 
4 8 1 
2 6 
2 6 
4 4 2 
1 3 

1 1 


18 39 5 21 


Under 100.000 


2 10 2 
3 3 
2 
2 3 1 
1 
1 1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 2 
1 
1 
9 32 3 


46 1i1 21 
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Executives Pick Best 
Test Markets 


6 


w 


(Continued from page 59) 
Large industrial population, surrounde 
by farm markets : 
Conveniently located for thoroug! 
checking of progress of test. 
Large shopping hinterland 
Adjacent rural district 
Population permanent rather than tran 
sicnt, 
City with large transicnt population 
Evough cities to include various type 
of population—a_ residential city, an 
industrial city—a farm section, etc 


Size of City 


City should be small, easily checked. 
“Small town best because if test fails. 
little is lost.” 

Should be compact, for sales cfficienc 
and frequent checks 

Small cities are best. 

Large cities are best. 


Sales and Competition 


“No previous or competitive sales 
effort.” 

Absence of competitive effort at tim 
of test. 

Small deviation from national retail 
per capita sales averages. 

Where competition is not too strong 
from other products of same type 
Where sales of competitive items ar: 
good. 


Local Media 


A dominant newspaper. 

A dominant radio station. 

Newspaper should saturate large area. 
Should have at least one gourd news- 
paper. 

Should have at least one good radio 
station. 

High newspaper coverage economically 
Adequate \ocal media. 

Cooperation of local media. 

Media facilities right. 

Small town papers read cover-to-cove 
Small town papers too expensive. 

Too much competitive advertising in 
big-city papers. 


Distributive Outlets 


Where wholesalers get bulk of busi- 
ness. 

Willingness of dealers to support. 
Must not be dominated by large chain 
stores. 

Good and progressive retail outlets 


Miscellaneous 


Generally representative. 

Choose a difficult town, but intensify 
test. 

Go where most likely prospects live in 
greatest numbers. 

Observe reaction to previous tests. 
Must have control city where product 
is made available without promotion 
or advertising. 

No unusual factors. 

“City without constant political bat- 
tles.”” 

“City not politically controlled or 
prejudiced.” 
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New England (22 cities 164 386 
Middle Atlantic (43 cities 282 632 
South Atlantic (21 cities 136 368 
East North Central (64 cities 619 1,353 
East South Central (9 cities 56 i164 
West North Central (28 cities 254 594 
West South Central (20 cities i03 280 
Mountain (6 cities 19 46 
Pacific (24 cities 151 377 

Totals 1,784 4,200 
%, »§ Total Mecia Mentions id0.00 


Total Total All 
SECTION Mentions Media 
by Cities Mentions 


Summary of Test Market Data by Sections and Media 


Number of cities mentioned: 237 


NEWSPAPERS 
Radio Outdoor Car Cards Sampling Displays Direct + Other 

Morning Evening Sunday 7 
106 21 72 i6 14 38 62 4 3 
185 40 92 32 23 67 101 8 4 
89 i9 71 17 13 37 59 9 1 
389 85 190 63 45 136 206 36 27 
37 i] 34 6 8 14 28 4 1 
143 53 131 16 18 47 82 8 13 
70 i7 53 10 9 24 43 4 6 

13 5 8 1 1 5 7 2 
111 21 66 12 10 40 63 7 1 
1,143 270 717 173 141 408 651 82 56 
27.19 6.43 17.08 4.12 3.36 9.71 15.50 1.95 1.33 


13.33 


To Spend Billion on 
World’s Fair “New 
Yorker” Estimates 


“Close to $1,000,000,000" additional 
spending in New York City will be 
done by visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939, predicts the 
New Yorker in an estimate based on 
what happened in Chicago during its 
1933-34 Century of Progress. 

Some 500,000 people gained em- 
ployment in Chicago as a result of the 
Fair there. The 15,000,000 sightseers 
spent $770,000,000. Hotels did $24,- 
000,000 extra business. Gotham’s Fair 
will exceed these figures by at least 
25%, according to the New Yorker. 

The magazine advises manufacturers 
to increase their advertising, not only 
during the 1939 Fair but in advance of 
it, to profit by the mistakes that were 
made by many Chicago advertisers. 

Summarizing its study of 1933-34 
sales results, the New Yorker points 
out that in 1933 Chicago department 
store volume rose 21.6% in July and 
13.3% in August. New York stores, 
by comparison registered sales of minus 
1.7% and plus 7.7% in the same 
months. Chicago bank debits in 1934 
and 1934 advanced 12% and 14%, 
while New York bank debits gained 
7.8% in 1933 and lost 2.5% in 1934 


Hannah to Standard Electric 


L. J. Hannah has been appointed eastern 
district manager of Standard Electric Manu- 
facturing Corp., Toledo, maker of ranges 
and water heaters. He was formerly New 
York wholesale district manager of Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co. Prior to that he 
was account executive of the Blackman Co.. 
Campbell-Ewald, and Ferry-Hanly agencies. 
His headquarters will be in New York. 
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@ CITY POPULATION 125,000 @ PEORIAREA 250,000 
@ CROSS SECTION EQUAL TO ANY METROPOLITAN AREA 


PEORIA 


THE PROVING GROUND 
FOR PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 


@ An industrial city with diversi- 
fied industries that provides 
year ‘round employment. 


@ Heart of the Corn Belt and the 
Mid-West Hog Market provides 
agricultural income to balance 
the industrial payroll ! 


YOUR PRODUCT! 
YOUR ADVERTISING ! 


TEST 


In this Peoria market! Peoria will give 


you a true test picture at nominal cost ! 


Peoria Journal-Cranscript 
The Ideal “TRY-OUT" Newspaper ! 


45,108 


DAILY NET PAID 


Read in 
4 Out of 5 
Peoria Homes 


VERTISING AGENCIES 


Advertising’s First 
“Proving Ground” 


This Spring marked the tenth anniversary 
of the first retail “proving ground” to be 
established by an advertising agency as a 
service to a client. Ten years is a long 
time to maintain such an experiment, es 
pecially when most of the years in that 
decade have been “depression” or “reces- 
sion’ years, and more especially when the 
experiment concerns the automobile busi- 
ness—-an industry particularly sensitive to 
economic trends 

Yet, that is the story of the Mack 
Gratiot Co., a Detroit Chevrolet dealership. 
Henry T. Ewald established it in 1928 to 
serve as a testing ground for the adver 
tising and promotional ideas advanced by 
Campbell-Ewald agency for the Chevrolet 
sales division of General Motors. 

Through these years Mack-Gratiot Co 
has been a self-supporting entity, mecting 
problems that arose in the same way as an 
independent auto nobil ar alet would meet 
and solve, them. Not only have Campbell- 
Ewald and Chevrolet tested advertising and 
promotional material and dealer relation- 
ship policies through Mack-Gratiot for 10 
years, but the dealership has made money 
as a “guinea-pig.” And that speaks vol 
umes for the soundness of the policies 
tested on it, as well as for the manage- 
ment 

Newspapers have always been the back 
bone of Chevrolet advertising campaigns, 
and here the retail affiliate has proved par 
ticularly valuable. Public reaction to copy 
themes and general effectiveness of adver- 
tisements can be thoroughly established be- 
fore ads are released for use by the entire 
Chevrolet organization. If changes are 
necessary, they can be made at the outset 
of the campaign, with a resultant saving 
of time, money and headaches. 


This laboratory store likewise gives the 
agency and its clients a first-hand picture 
of the public reaction to new car models. 
If many people are particularly interested 
in certain features of the new cars which 
they see on display at Mack-Gratiot, then 
the agency usually takes the cue and 
stresses those features in the advertising. 
And as on the new car floor, the basic de- 
sires and reactions of motor car buyers on 
the used car lot are brought under the 
microscope. Since the dealership is located 
on Detroit's lower East Side, Campbell- 
Ewald feels that it gets a true cross-section 
of the opinions of all income groups. 

A comprehensive program of fair and 
equitable dealer relations has been the 
cornerstone of much of the sales success 
enjoyed by Chevrolet during the past few 
years. Mack-Gratiot was one of the first 
Chevrolet dealers in the country to mect 
the high standards of the Chevrolet “‘Qual- 
ity Dealer’ program. From the experi- 
cence gained from its “guinea pig,” Camp- 
bell-Ewald has been able to key Chevrolet 
lealer cooperative advertising campaigns to 
the standards established by this program. 

The profitable disposition of used cars 
taken in trade is one of the greatest prob- 
lems of the motor car industry, and here, 
again, Mack-Gratiot has proved its value 
to Campbell-Ewald and to Chevrolet. The 
dealership has set a pace in employing 
hard-hitting display and classified news- 
paper advertisements to sell used cars. 
Mack-Gratiot was one of the first dealers 
to install a modern, attractively designed 
used-car lot, and one of the first to estab- 
lish a separate used car reconditioning de- 
partment. For the past 40 months the 
Chevrolet dealer organization has sold more 
than 100,000 used cars a month. And it 
is more than likely, says Campbell-Ewald, 
that many of the advertising principles first 
tested at Mack-Gratiot and later passed on 


Guinea Pig: Irom 
this agency owned 
retail Chevrolet deal- 
ership, Campbell- 
Ewald gets the pub- 
lie’s reactions to new 
and old cars, Chev- 
rolet advertising, 
ete... as a step in 
carrying out the C-E 
slogan “Advertising 
Well Directed.” 


to the Chevrolet sales organization have 
had much to do with establishing and 
continuing this record. 

Parts and accessories displays and mer- 
chandising methods, as well as service de- 
partment practices, too, have come in for 
their share of testing. That these methods 
and practices are sound is evidenced by the 
fact that the dealership does the largest 
volume of service business on Detroit's 
East Side, drawing customers from all over 
the city. 

Through Mack-Gratiot, Campbell-Ewaid 
has an insight into the retailer's viewpoint, 
his problems and their solution. The 
knowledge gained is often applicable to 
varied lines of business, and, needless to 
say, the agency's non-automotive clients 
too, benefit from what Campbell-Ewald 
learns on this retail proving ground. 

The years which have passed since Henry 
T. Ewald established this retail field labo- 
ratory have seen Mack-Gratiot develop 
from a revolutionary idea in advertising 
agency practice to a sound dealership. 
Mack-Gratiot ranks among the first three 
Chevrolet dealers in metropolitan Detroit in 
annual volume of sales. A profitable 
guinea pig, from the standpoint of its own 
business and for the help it gives Campbell- 
Ewald, the agency that produces ‘“Adver- 
tising Well Directed.” 


AAAA’s “Od” and “Ad” 


Od is a fellow who doesn’t believe in 
advertising. He’s content to do business in 
the old horse-and-bugey way, by personally 
telling a few people about his merchandise: 
and business with Od isn’t so good. In 
fact, his ventures all fail, and poor old Od 
is left tearfully bemoaning his downcast 
State. 

Now Ad is just the opposite sort of a 
guy. He believes in telling as many people 
as possible about his merchandise. In other 
words, he believes in advertising. Mer- 
chandise moves quickly off his shelves, bust- 
ness grows, more people are employed, and 
Ad goes smiling up the road to success. 

It's an old plot to advertising men, but 
Od and Ad are two new characters in the 
story, brain-children of G. Lynn Sumner of 
the New York agency bearing his name. 
Mr. Sumner is creating a series of “primer 
style” advertisements around Od and Ad 
which are being published currently in 
newspapers “in the interest of a better 
understanding of advertising.”” Od and Ad 
have a purpose in life, and it’s to show both 
advertisers and consumers, in clever ads 
(idea and copy by Mr. Summer, art work by 
Ely Alexander), how mass production + 
advertising — a better product at lower 
cost to the consumer. 

The scheme is a_ natural tie-in for 
AAAA’s new Consumer-Advertiser Council, 
formed to combat unfair attacks against ad- 
vertising (June 1, 1938, SM), so Four A’s 
put up the initial appropriation to set it 
going and are also distributing Od and Ad. 
First advertisement of the series—"‘Od and 
Ad and the 2 Stores’’—was offered in mat 
form to all daily newspapers and ordered 
by 1,197 papers (with a total combined 
circulation of over 22,000,000) for publi- 
cation after June 25. To date Four A’s 
have received over 950 returned tear sheets. 
showing that over 70% of the papers that 
accepted the ad have already published it. 

Other ads are to follow (the second of 
the series, "Od and Ad and the Tomatoes,” 
has already been released) with copy de- 
voted to outstanding industries. Just as Od 
was a failure and Ad a success in running 
a retail store, so will they be in selling 
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Consistently Forses has contributed to a better understanding of 
the use of window displays. . .. The recent research for The 
Association of National Advertisers proves that Window Displays 
offer tremendous circulation and coverage opportunities. . . . For 
years Forbes has recognized the effectiveness of displays as an 
advertising medium. Through field surveys, investigations, and 


case histories, new information and data has been made available. 
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r at clectrical millan Petroleum Co:p.. as copy chief. 
ete Harry Winsten has resigned from Kelly, 
d the newspaper service Nason & Winsten to become associated with 
to disseminate Lennen & Mitchell, New York 
tf advertising te 
consumers who saj Agency Notes 
n ! the bunk C. P. Clark, Inc Nashville agency, has 
Is J azine wquired capital ck of Gortschaldt-Hun 
n 1d 1g busi phrev, Inc... Atlanta, as a continuation of it 
nd kn ers Asso pansion program imaugurated in Januat 
ne ty} ty ind cn with the opening of a Louisville branch of 
Elects pers and the Clark agency. Operation of the Atlanta 
tre h thes cla tice will be under the direction of Bruce 
1 , bac id Moran, Clark v.-1 
fon ow which it ay BBDO will open Cleveland office early 
ft Fall Claren I. Davi p will 
} f the Ww office whi will be 
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A 1, f ( a\ Ci John ¢ 
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Ce J York. ha iz McCann-l KSOn Ri 1 Jane 
Dinvledin ICe-pre 1 t An ( 1 & 
my to f Hy nM 1 I 7 ] L 
Dineledine wormed the f a new cotton by-product, Oleo Saud 
M Schmieringer Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc.. Cincin 
» 1924 Phe latter ha nati. the Clark Grave Vault C iccount 
tl mom fi the past Pettinecll & Fenton, New York, the 
iccount f Propper-Mc€ illun Hosiery 
cently narketine and Mills. Northan pton Mass Lennen & 
clor of Geyer, Cornell Mitchell, the Jacob Ruppert account, cffe 
1 Philip Ritter (¢ tive September 1 
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count of Sawyer Biscuit, and Quality Bis 
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to become art director the account of \W Fo McLaughlin & Co 
& Co., same city makers of Manor House coffe Grey 
ng, Le Angel has Advertising Agency, the Crown Overall Co 
ike. formerly with Mac Cincinnati, account 
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American 
American 


Important Conventions to Come 


Phe following list of important August and September conventions was com- 
piled for SMO and for “Domestic Commerce” by ©. Judkins and N. Dokken, of 
\ssociation Section of the 


Name of Assoc! 


National Retail 


American Cosn 
American Trad 
American 
Assoc. Coffee Industries of America 


ation Convention City Date 
August 
Musical Instrument Dealers. ..... Chicago, Hl. 1-4 
Sept 
Advertising Specialty National Assn............. Chicago, Hl. 12-14 
Assn. of Personal Finance Cos.......... Hot Springs, Va. 20)-22 
Assn. of Port Authorities.............. Halifax, N. S. 12 
OI TUM ng oceans a nlnlane wae’ Chicago, Hl. 11-15 
e Association Executives....... .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 22-24 
IE SRM ou cc) ay oe Oe ia hs be Atlantic City, N. J. 19.22 


Assn. of National Advertisers................006. fot Springs, Va. 28-Oct. | 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Assn................. Portland, Ore. 4-1] 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn.............. Toronto, Ont. 26-27 
International Assn. of Electrotypers & Stereotypers. Boston, Mass. 21-23 
International Management Congress.............. Washington, D.C. 19-23 
Mail Advertising Service Assn..............00008: Detroit, Mich. 18-21 
National Assn. of Chain Drug Stores............. Rye, N. Y. 19-2] 
National Assn. of Contract Builders Hardware 

DI cons cere an ae ea ee re ae Pittsburgh, Pa. 20-22 
National Assn. of Life Underwriters.............. Houston, Tex. 19-23 
National Electrical Contractors Assn.............. Detroit, Mich. 12-15 
National Hairdressers & Cosmetologists Assn...... Detroit, Mich. 12-14 
National Industrial Advertisers Assn.............. Cleveland, Ohio 21-23 


National Paper Trade Assn. of the U. S....... .... Chieago, HL. 19 


National Petroleum Assn..................5. .....Atlantie City, N. J. 14-16 
National Stationers Assn.................eccceee: Chicago, Il. 26-29 
National Wholesale Druggists Assn............... White Sulphur Springs, 

W. Va. 25-29 
Northwest Daily Press Assn................4 .... Rapid City, S. D. y-11 
ea en Santa Barbara, Cal. 14-17 
Premium Advertising Assn. of America...... ..... New York, N. Y 12-16 
Super Market Institute............ pace ake we ... Chieago, Il. 18-21 


* Changes in dates sometimes occur immediately preceding conventions. Asterisk 
ronths column indicates that the exact date was not known at the time of 
going to press 


sureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


beaded pee ates Fr. Lick Springs, Ind. 
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Dockweiler for Governor 


James Houlihan, Inc., is one of the first 
advertising agencies in the country (so far 
as SM can discover) to be given the job 


of selling to the public a major political 
candidate who is up for election 


When the Hon. John F. Dockweiler, 


Congressman from the 16th District in the 
Stat f California. ended his six-year 
carecr in Washington, to run for Governor 
of hi nitive state he cast aside both 
ntimentality and la {ition and de ided 
that his clection campaign was a problen 
in publicity, a job for an expert, and that 
t could best be handled by an advertising 
agency. Perhay he time-honored campaign 
itual bored him h may even dislike ki 
ing babi hakine hands, and being posed 
A ! plo eh but the v t} he 
considers the old methods of pol il pul 
licity obsolete He frankly 1 UNL Ze th 
gubernatorial campaign w Hing jol 
Ke Prooming a in of ( ‘ ne 
t tO populat cccptan nee he 
i to be merchand | a 
treamlined job done on himself 
“ Democratic candidate for California 
Governor John) F. Dockweiler, placed 
himself in the hands of Jan Houlihar 


presiden James Houlshan, Inc a national 


rdvertising agency with its headquarters in 
San Francisc which has taken over direc 
tion of the entire campaign, fiom specche 
und tours, to newspaper publicity 


There 1s a rumor that the agency helped 
to rais¢ (or at any rate stimulate) the 
campaign fund, but everyone is silent on 
this litthe matter. Carl Brockhagen, ac 
count CxXCcutive docs say that the m« ney 
to be spent (by the candidate's friends) on 
this campaign will be budgeted and ap 
portioned to the various media exactly as 
in the case of wine, breakfast food or any 
other commodity, and it’s all going to be 
high class and business-like. Congressman 
Dockweiler and James Houlihan had many 
conferences, there were wecks of planning 
and when the campaign funds became 
available on July 20 the go-ahead signal 
was given and a radio, newspaper, outdoor 
and touring program launched 

The newspaper campaign starts August 
1. Every major newspaper in California 
will receive paid advertising throughout 
August, bringing to the voters the candi- 
date’s qualifications for office, his past 
record and what he has already done for 
California, emphasizing the fact that he is 
a Native Son, member of an old California 
family. Twice weekly to the smaller papers, 
every day to the major dailies, news-angled 
copy, slanted for the locale for which it 
is intended, will be prepared by the threc 
Houlihan agency men who are busy on 
editorial publicity for the campaign. Cer- 
tain California magazines (not yet chosen) 
will receive both paid advertising and 
suitable editorial copy. 

“There will be no long radio speeches,” 
says Mr. Brockhagen. Towards the close of 
the campaign, a few brief talks will be 
given but from the present, up to the 
primaries, snappy ‘‘spot’’ announcements 
will be on the air every two hours daily, 
bringing Dockweiler’s name to the ears of 
radio listeners with suitable sales tags de- 
signed to hammer home his fitness for the 
office of Governor. 

The outdoor campaign will also bear 
the stamp of modern selling methods. Six 
sheet posters all over the state will feature 
the candidate’s face (he’s only 43 and 
takes a handsome picture) with nothing but 
the slogan: “A Californian for California— 
John F. Dockweiler for Governor.” There 
will be no wordy outdoor advertising. 
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IT’S RESULTS THAT COUNT 


*A MANUFACTURER OF A NEW DECALCO- 
MANIA PROCESS for placing colored designs on rubber took 


one advertisement in INDIA RUBBER WORLD and got 
over 70 replies from leading concerns representing nearly 


25% of his possible market. 


= 


*A MANUFACTURER OF A SPECIAL TYPE OF 
STEEL ROLLS —irom one advertisement in INDIA RUBBER 


WORLD—received over fifteen inquiries from rubber 


manufacturers he had never contacted. 


THESE RESULTS PROVE READER INTEREST IN 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


—ITS EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING PAGES 


THE DOMINANT PAPER IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
FOUNDED 1889 

Sample Copy, Rates, Circulation Figures and Market Data on Request 

420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Names of advertisers on request. 
1 
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Hi-Y oo. Silver! 


Station WXYZ, Detroit, is the proud 
possessor of two of the most coveted awards 
in radio broadcasting 
luring the de pths of the depres 
sion, George W. Trendle, president of 
King-Trendle Broadcasting Corp., operating 


i single, independent station, conceived an 
idea. Briefly, he proposed to originate a 
live talent show of the modern Robin Hood 
ype that would have universal appeal, with 
emphasis on juvenile interest, to be staged 
three evenings a weck as a half-hour pro 
vram He knew exactly what he wanted, 
and he pro eded to outline the plan in 


complete detail, right then and there. 
Then “‘they all said it couldn’t be done.” 
In the first place, WXYZ had no network 
affiliation, and for a small, independent sta- 
tion to originate an expensive radio drama 
that would have to compete with the great 
stars of NBC and Columbia was absurd. 
The proposed time, 8 to 8:30 in the eve- 
ning, was They would 
be competing with the greatest talent on the 
air! Furthermore, it just wasn’t being done; 
the time to broadcast such dramas was 
around 5 to 6:30, as was evidenced by the 
fact that nearly all such playlets on the 
national networks were staged during this 
period In the evenings, the “old folks” 
wanted music and adult fare, and there was 
an abundance of such programs on the air 
it the time proposed for WXYZ’s venture. 
But Trendle had the advantages of a 
quarter of a century or so in show business 
and a head of his own. On January 30, 
1933, the “Lone Ranger” made his radio 
febut without preliminary build-up, and 
with the fears of practically all concerned 
except his originator. He had no sponsor, 
ot course. but he and his cast continued to 
appear regularly, three evenings a week, as 
i sustaining feature, 
This went along until May, when the 
station decided to make a little test to de- 
termine whether he had attracted much of 


impossible,” too. 


an audience They announced just once, on 
‘ 
t 


one program, 


hat they would give a Lone 
Ranger pop-gun toy to each of the first 300 
children who would write in for it. The 
following day the local post office ‘phoned 
that it had 10,000 or more letters there for 
the station and asked what to do with them! 
Total response to that one announcement 
was 24,607 letters. According to postal 
authorities, this was the largest mail re- 
sponse to any radio program originating in 
Detroit, except Father Coughlin’s, which 
was a coast-to-coast one. 


The time has since been shifted around 
to meet necessary changes (WXYZ has 
since become affiliated with the NBC Blue 
network). but it has always been between 

and 8:30 in the evening, three evenings 
a week, without interruption since it started, 
over five years ago. 

In November, 1933, Gordon Baking Co., 
Detroit, became the first sponsor, and it has 
sponsored the show ever since. That it has 
secured pleasing results is indicated by the 
fact that Gordon now sponsors the same 
program over WGN, Chicago; WOR, New- 
ark; WSPD, Toledo; and two or more 
stations of the Michigan Network, of which 
WXYZ is the key station. 

Meanwhile, the popularity of the Lone 
Ranger was spreading. Other stations took 
on the program as a sustaining feature, then 
other sponsors appeared. The number is 
still growing, but the latest count is 42 
stations, from New England to California, 
that carry the live talent shows direct from 
Detroit, making it necessary to stage the 
show three times each evening in order to 
conform with the various time belts. These 
stations are affiliated with the Mutual, 
Colonial, Don Lee, and Michigan radio net 
works. 

In addition, many small stations, not 
affiliated with any network, wanted the pro- 
gram, so it has recently been transcribed 
for them. 

Various sponsors have employed promo- 


Pride of WXYZ: 


Seene of a jamboree finale by the “Lone Ranger” cast, with an 


astronomical number of kids, the country over, breathlessly hanging on to every 
whoop and holler of it. 
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tions of one kind or another, such as giving 
a photograph of the Lone Ranger, a mask 
pop-gun, and badges. Many remarkable re- 
sponses have been reported. 

A Lone Ranger Safety Club has been 
formed. It now boasts over 1,250,000 mem- 
bers. In order to get the premiums, or to 
join the club, children usually are requi:ed 
to go to retail stores, thus affording an 
excellent tic-up. They are required to fill 
out a pledge card, promising to do ten 
commendable things, and have their parents 
sign it, before being admitted to club mem- 
bership. As a result, Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Co. in 1937 awarded WXYZ 
a bronze plaque for “The most effective 
radio promotion of traffic safety for the 
year.” 

Probably the crowning compliment came 
last year, though, when Republic Pictures 
Corp. asked permission to film the Lone 
Ranger. This was granted and the Lone 
Ranger serial is currently running at theatres 
throughout the country. As an example of 
its popularity, the Criterion Theatre, New 
York, for the first time in its history, had 
lines around the block when the Lone 
Ranger opened. Too, the first time in its 
history, it was compelled to hold over the 
first episode for a second week. 

In 1934, a Lone Ranger Summer camp 
for boys was established in Michigan. It 
continues to attract boys from all over the 
country, at $125 a season. 

There is a Lone Ranger book, and all 
manner of Lone Ranger novelties on the 
market. 


Enter 2nd Success: “The Green 
Hornet” 


Encouraged by this success, WXYZ in 
January, 1936, introduced another modern 
Robin Hood in the person of “the Green 
Hornet.””. The Lone Ranger is a westerner, 
engaged in combatting crime in the wild 
West of the 1860's. The Green Hornet is 
a son of a metropolitan newspaper pub- 
lisher who undertakes to bring big-time 
racketeers to justice in his own way. Both 
are mystery men; both serials stress the fact 
that crime doesn’t pay. 

The Detroit Creamery Co. became sponsor 
for the Green Hornet program in Novem- 
ber, 1936. Soon thereafter, the sponsor 
made a test by offering a jar of cottage 
cheese at the regular price of 11 cents, but 
making this an inducement by packing the 
cheese in a glass container bearing the 
Green Hornet imprint. It was hoped that 
the single announcement made would dis- 
pose of 25,000 or 30,000 jars; it actually 
brought requests for approximately 111,- 
000 jars. The supply was exhausted and 
another announcement had to be made to 
ask customers to be patient till it could be 
replenished. 

The sponsor has since offered at times to 
give free pictures of the characters in the 
play to those who request post-cards from 
milkmen on their routes. It has given away 
upwards of 200,000 such photographs. 

This sponsor has featured “Golden Jersey 
Milk” in the commercials. When the pro- 
gram had been on the air one year, N. W. 
Ayer and Son, the agency, announced that 
sales of this product had increased 147%. 

While these two shows have been the 
most spectacular, WXYZ has also origi- 
nated numerous other successful ones, in- 
cluding “The Factfinder,” “Ann Worth, 
Housewife,” and “The Children’s Theatre 
of the Air.” At one time during 1936, 
WXYZ’'s staff was producing 48 shows a 
week. It employs five script writers, while 
various executives and others chip in with 
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an occasional episode. All the actors are 
professionals. Harry Sutton, Jr., assistant 
to the general manager, H. Allen Camp- 
bell, is in full charge of production. 

It was for such activities as these that 
WXYZ received the 1937 Citation for 
Showmanship in Program Origination, 
awarded annually to America’s top pro- 
gram-producing station by the stage, screen 
and radio weekly, Variety. 


Newspaper Ad Linage Off 
Newspaper advertising for the period of 
January through June, 1938, fell below the 
level of the same period last year, according 
to Media Records, Inc. During the first 
half of this year automotive advertising de- 
clined most sharply: 29.9%, and department 
stores, least: 7.8%. The other losses were 
as follows: 
% Loss from 


1937 Level 
General 


ee eT ee —26.3 
re ares —24.6 
i. FO eee —15.9 
WO@tAl GGVCHIGODE 2. - iicc suse: -14.9 
SO eee —11.0 
SE sia laren ye se ee —10.7 


Total advertising for June, 
19.1% below that of the 
year. 


1938, dipped 
same month last 


New England Newspapers 
Issue Market Bulletin 

The New England Newspapers Advertis 
ing Bureau has devoted its Market Bulletin 
No. 3 to details of the coverage of Boston 
daily newspapers in the New England 
Market. 

The Advertising Bureau claims that “‘out- 
side of the Boston ABC City Zone Boston 
papers reach at the most 10% of the mil- 
lion and a half families’’ and in this study 
reveals the coverage figures of local dailies 
in the six states comprising the New Eng- 
Jand Market. The latter as reported are as 


follows: 
Yo Coveraze 

Maine .. : —- = 
New Hampshire Ale care Nea era tae eee 58 
a TR Ear Beene rrr 75 
Massachusetts (outside Boston) .. 100 
NOMEN os ct onc oe wavs 100 
re Pare 100 


The report also contains a breakdown of 
Boston city newspapers’ total net paid cir- 
culation and flat line rates as of March 31, 
1937. 


Inquirer Changes 

Recent changes made by the Philadelphia 
Inquirer include the resignation as advertis- 
ing director of George G. Steele: the ap- 
pointment as local advertising manager, 
succeeding R. C. Laughlin, of A. H. Jack- 
son, recently of the Miami Tribune; and 
national representation in the Eastern terri- 
tory by the New York office of Osborn, 
Scolaro, Meeker & Co., the western office 
of which has represented the Inquirer for 
several years. No other executive changes 
in the staff are involved. 


“The Listener Speaks” 

Station WFIL, Philadelphia, is currently 
conducting a two-a-week man-on-the-street 
poll aimed at learning Philadelphians’ radio 
listening habits, their likes and dislikes, and 
just what they expect radio to do for them. 

WFIL special features men have set up 
their microphones on one of the busiest 
intersections in the city to ask passers-by 
such questions as, “Do you have a radio?” 
‘About how many hours a week do you 
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listen in?”’, “What type of program do you 
prefer?”, “How do you think radio stations 
could improve their programs?”, “Are you 
attracted solely by network names or do you 
listen to local productions?” 

Results of this “The Listener Speaks” 
poll are to be summarized and published in 
a booklet for distribution to those who are 
in any way connected with the trade. 


Bureau of Advertising 
Extends Program 

The Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, is push- 
ing forward its expansion program launched 
early this year. Its research and promotion 
department has issued to advertisers, agen- 


cies, and member newspapers, the second of 


a new series of regular mailing pieces en- 


titled, “Advertising Facts.” ; 
Headlined “Hughes Was News—So Was 
the Ad” this piece highlights the Standard 


Nashville 
a better than 
Average City! 


Consider the 


following facts and figures about the 
penditure in Tennessee’s four largest markets carefully. 


Oil Co.’s tie-up advertisement (Hugnes” 
plane was lubricated and fueled by the 
makers of Esso) which appeared in news- 
papers from Maine to Louisiana 47 minutes 
after Hughes landed at Le Bourget Field, 
Paris. 

This entire series will contain sales am- 
munition for newspaper advertising, such as 
success stories, surveys, new campaigns, and 
new copy ideas. 

At the same time, the second of the 
Bureau’s new series of full-page newspaper 


4 7. nt ARE ae good salesman~ 


. if 


you belong ly eeeee 


BEATA QUOTA 


FRATERNITY, INC. 


SPRINGFIELD..ILLINOIS 


per capita retail ex- 
They show, with- 


out adornment, how decisively Nashville leads in buying intensity in every 
one of the major retail classifications—prove that qualitatively as well as 


quantitatively, Nashville offers you a decisively better than average sales 
opportunity. 

reee Bn Capita FILLING Per Capita Per Comte 

xpenditure . DRUGS Cxpens iture 
RRR $108.00 STATIONS Expenditure = Nashville ..... 9.00 
Chattanooga ....... --- 92.00 Nashville ....... 26.00 Memphis 18 00 
ey 82.00 Pease e ny Of Knoxville. 17.00 
CRE 80.00 attanooga ... <I.09 Chattanooga 15.00 

Memphis 19.00 

WEARING Per Capita Knoxville ...... 19.00 Per Capita 

APPAREL Expenditure RESTAURANTS Expenditure 
SEN, cin'epoinaivisex ee 55.00 Nashville pasa ; 37.00 
CRAGMAMOOER 2. ccccccccee 33.00 Chattanooga ‘ 96.00 
Memphis ......... aire 32.00 : Memphis . 23.00 
MINED seccccssiscscs See Per Capita Knoxville 22.00 
. FURNITURE Expenditure ' 

Per Capita MISC’L. Per Capita 

AUTOMOTIVE Expenditure Nashville 27.00 RETAIL Expenditure 
Nashville .... . 74,00 Knoxville 22 00 Nashville 44.00 
Knoxville ....... 64.00 . ; Chattanooga . 3.00 
Chattanooga eT Chattanooga . 20.00 Knoxville ‘ ia 23.00 
EL obtiuccknre dees 57.00 DEED. saccevicrevsces 15.00 Eee 31.00 


These figures mean plenty of business for you in Nashville 


. Sell this better 


than average city, and the second largest retail trade zone of any compar- 


able sized city in 


America, by 
coverage of ... 


Aashbille Fase Banner 
E v entity 


using the 


complete twenty-four hour 


Tre NASHVILLE LENNESSEAN 


ouuny 2 unday 


THE ONLY MEASURABLE MEANS OF [7 REACHING THE NASHVILLE MARKET 
Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 
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Sherrill 
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2 Obert Mo Feer:-tes 
I} V. Bow i nerly with the National , 
Pogent Te azine, have joined tl Advertising manager 
n advertising staff. Arthurs Hurd. fer Wall Street Journal 
with Mc Gs ay Hill Publi hine Co iS 
now with Lrbert promotion departm n 
nd Harry W. Brown, formerly with Lad ¢ 
llome Journal, the western advertising staff 
CBS’s Billys Uy A. E. Nelson, manager of Station KDKA, 
Analysis of the $15,581,295 invested in Pittsburgh, is now sales manager of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System time from blue network of the National Broadcasting 
January through June. 1948, reveals that 65 Co Ed. Flynn, formerly with E. Katz 
idvertisers in 15 industries spent up to agency, Detroit, and the Detroit News, has 
104% more than during the same period a joined Station KOCY, Oklahoma City, as 
year ago sales representative Homer Hogan, 
In order of volume, the first six indus formerly in charge of Station KYW, Chi 
trices represented on the Columbia network cago, and for the past four years Midwest 
(each accounting for over a million dollars) manager of Hearst Radio, has been ap 
are foods and food beverages: diugs and pointed gene*al manager of Station WCLO 
drug products cigarettes and tobacco: au oO Janesville Wis Walter S. Zahrt, for- 


FOR FIVE SMART SALES MANAGERS 


Open to only five medium or small 
size companies in the metropolitan area. 
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Ata + w enough for even small com- preventing waste in advertising . . . pro- 
panies to easily pay, Merchandising Man- motion ... selling. 
igement provides an experienced execu- 
; backed by years of marketing At present, only five companies can get 
merchandising ... advertising... these benefits. Write at once to 
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230 Park Avenue NEW YORK Tel. MUrray Hill 6-3916 


merly with the national advertising depart 
ment of Stations KWKH and KTBS 
Shreveport, La., has been appointed sales 
promotion and merchandising manager for 
Station WOAT, San Anton oO, Tex. 
) 4 og 
Photographie Advertising 
Note Those who have thought tl 


newspaper advertising ne 0 I } 
} | im ¢ aon netl 1 nt turd 1b 
the New Y k Po late | nt 

Entitle { Pict il Hi 2 ofr New 
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consisted of 11 photogray of rad night 
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1p 

Celeb pose for the Pat's own pho 
tograph lonating their servic 

Char! Goldman in charg f sclling 
this spa f« he Pest, and i xpected 
that the plan will continue for a year with 
i page pearing « y I 1a 

Advert Te billed at 50 cen i line 
lightly high han the regular line ra‘ 


Media Notes 


Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, wil] 


publish in November a new magazine called 
Jack & fill for children up to 10 years of 
age. No advertising will be solicited for 


some time Full announcement will be 
made in Curtis publications in September 
Harper's Bazaars Ausust issue con 
tains a bit more than 93 pages of a Ivertis 
ing which 1 approximat ly O% mor 
idvertising than the same issue carrie 1 in 
1947, and more than three times great 
than the amount carried in August, 1934 
Successful Living magazine, with its Ox 
tober issue, will drop from 25 cents to 10 
cents per copy Chain Store Age has 
completed an analysis of the chain drug 
field, giving the number of units operated 
by various chains in principal cities. 
The Parents’ Institute, Inc., New York, pub- 
lishers of Parents’ magazine announces 
the establishlent of Parents’ Magazine 
Consumers Service Bureau, which will 
study all products before they may be ad 
vertised in that publication and will con 
tinue a study of all advertised products 
Mrs. Barbara Daly Anderson, for four years 
assistant women’s editor of Country Home 
has been appointed director of the Bureau 


Hearst Campaign 

Important units of the vast Hearst empire 
have bonded together to prove that the con 
umer of nationally known brands is_ pre 
tected rather than experimented upon. The 
lrive is under the auspices of Amezsican 
Druggist, Cosmopolitan, and all Hearst 
newspapers. 

The educational crusade is a counter-at- 
tack on the anti-advertising propaganda 
being launched in schools, through women’s 
clubs, and in books and pamphlets such as 
Consumers Union and 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs.” 

The machinery being utilized in the coun- 
ter-attack consists of pages in the American 
Druggist; advertising pages in Cosmopoll- 
tan, sponsored by the American Drugegist: 
editorials and news stories in Hearst news- 
papers, and a nationwide window and store 
display contest sponsored by the trade mag- 
izines. 

The campaign was launched July 26, at 
a luncheon held in the Warwick Hotel, 
New York, with speeches by L. J. F. 
Moore, editor, American Druggist; John R. 
Buckley, business manager, and Malcolm 
Rollins, promotion manager, Cosmopolitan ; 
and Arthur Newmyer, Hearst newspapers. 
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Some New Books for 
the Business Library 


“How to Make People Buy Hard-to-Sell 
Things,” by James Maratta, Published by 
the Improvement of Specialty Selling, Inc., 
New York. 


“Friendship in Business,” by Robert 
Ramsay. Published by The Business Book 
House, Charlottesville, Va. Price, $3.00. 


“Sales Analysis from the Management 
Standpoint,” by Donald R. G. Cowan. 
Published by The University of Chicago 
Press. Price $2.50. 


“How to Deal with Organized Labor.” 
Published by The Alexander Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York. Price $6.50. 


“The Art of Successful Interviewing,” by 
Herbert N. Casson. Published by Efficiency 
Magazine, London, England. Price 1/. 


Advertising Ideas,” by John Caples. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York. Price $4.00. 


“How to Use Talking Pictures in Busi- 
ness,” by Lyne S. Metcalfe and H. G. 
Christensen. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Price $3.50. 


“Customers’ Complaints—How to Dea! 
with Them,” by Roland ‘B. Barnes. Pub- 
lished by Efficiency Magazine, London. 1/. 


“Practical Radio Advertising,” by Her- 
man S. Hettinger and Walter J. Neff. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. $5.00. 


“Reaching Juvenile Markets,” by E. Eva- 
lyn Grumbine. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 
Price, $4.00. 


“The Next Century Is America’s,’ by 
C. D. Murphy and H. V. Prochnow. Pub- 
lished by Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., New 
York. Price $2.50. 


“The Robinson-Patman Act—What You 
Can and Cannot Do Under This Law,” by 
Wright Patman. Published by The Ron- 
ald Press Company, New York. Price 
$4.50. 


“How to Make a Sales Point Hit!’ by 
R. C. Borden. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. Price, regular edition, 
$1.25; paper bound edition, 70¢. 


“Marketing Cosmetics,’ by S. L. May- 
ham. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York. Price $2.50. 


“How to Sell by Mail,” by Earle A. 
Buckley. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York. Price $2.00. 


“Legal Phases of Advertising.” by Fran- 
cis Finkelhor. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York. Price 
$4.00. 


“The Art of Packaging,” by D. E. A. 
Charlton. Published by Studio Publications, 
Inc., New York. Price $6.00. 


“Profitable Public Relations,” by Bron- 
son Batchelor. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Price $2.50. 


“Trends of Compensating Salespeople.” 
Published by Store Management Group, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
New York. Price $2.50; to members, 
$1.50. 
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“The Handbook of Advertising,” edited 
by E. B. Weiss, F. C. Kendall and C. B. 
Larrabee. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York. Price $5.00. 


“Advertising & Selling Through Busi- 
ness Publications,” by Mabel Potter Han- 
ford. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price $2.50. 


“Smooth Sailing Letters,’ by L. E. 
Frailey. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. Price $2.00. 


“Letterhead Design and Manufacture,’ 
by Frederick Scheff. Published by the 
Fredericks Company, New York. Price 
$10.00. 


“You, Too, Can Sell,” by David H. Col- 
cord. Published by Business Book House, 
Charlottesville, Va. Price $1.50. 


“Collective Bargaining for Today and 


Tomorrow,” by Henry C. Metcalf. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Price $2.25. 


“How to Deliver a Sales Presentation,” 
by Richard C. Borden. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, 
board cover, $2.00; paper cover, $1.00. 


“Trade Practice and Price Law—Feder- 
al,” by John W. Norwood. Published by 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago. 
Price $3.00. 


“Modern Competition and Business Pol- 
icy,’ by H. S. Dennison and J. K. Gal- 
braith. Published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Price $1.25. 


“Business Correspondence and Office 
Management,’ by Edward A. Duddy, L. 
E. Frailey and Raymond B. Cradit. Pub- 
lished by the American Technical Society, 
Chicago. Price $1.75. 
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EPARTMENT STORES know that they 
get practical, modern, authentic informa- 
tion from Department Store Economist. That’s why 
this medium is carefully read for new ideas, new de- 
velopments and facts about products. That’s why it is 
read not only by buyers, but by merchandise managers, 
advertising managers and other store executives. These 
executives aid in putting your line across instead of 
The advertiser in Department Store 
Economist gets the benefit of selected-controlled cover- 
age and the largest circulation among retailers in the 
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ance, real enthusiasm! 
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Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St., New 
York, or 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Nielsen’s Radio Audit: What It 
Will Reveal About Radio 


(Continued from page 34) 


zation operating this project he has no 
further fears, and he knows that in 
the long run the project will result in 
better radio programs—or, at least, in 
more radio programs to his liking. 

A number of different radio research 
methods are currently employed includ- 
ing the telephone, mail, and personal 
interview methods, and the analysis of 
audience mail; various combinations 
of them are also used. It is recognized 
that these methods have certain short- 
comings. For example, there are now 


| over 26,000,000 radio homes in the 


United States, but there are only about 


11,000,000 telephone homes. Further- 


more, the telephone method has been 
employed on a large scale basis only in 
cities with a population over 100,000. 
This method immediately limits the 
telephone sample to less than one-fifth 
of the total population of the United 
States. In spite of our large congested 
centers of population, it must always 
be remembered that one-half of the 
population of the United States lives 
in rural communities and in towns 
below 10,000 in population. 


“More and Better” Facts 


With the Audimeter not only will 
it be possible to obtain information 
which could not be obtained by any 
other radio research method, such as 
the average radio listening period in 
minutes for different hours of the day 
and different days of the week, but it 
will also be possible to obtain far more 
accurately the type of information 
which an attempt is now being made 
to get by other limited methods. Such 
information as radio broadcasting costs 


| in cents per hour per radio set tuned 


in for different hours of the day, for 
different days of the week, and for 
different sections of the country will 
be entirely possible. 

A tremendous amount of interest has 
been shown in this project by the spon- 
sors of radio programs, by advertising 
agencies, and by broadcasters, including 
the networks as well as the individual 
stations. Inquiries have even been re- 
ceived from foreign broadcasting com- 
panies who are anxious either to pur- 
chase Audimeters for their own use, or 
to have the Nielsen Co. establish a 
Radio Index abroad in certain coun- 
tries. Admittedly, it is not cheap to 
render a comprehensive service such as 
this Radio Index, but in view of the 


millions of dollars being spent for 
radio station time and talent, the total 
cost of this comprehensive A.B.C. of 
radio is but a very small percentage. 

Since September 1, 1938, the Niel- 
sen Audimeter project has been under 
the direction of Vice-President Hugh 
L. Rusch, who has had considerable 
experience in mechanical and electrical 
development work as well as experi- 
ence in sales, advertising, and market- 
ing research. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, and of Tau Beta Pi and Eta 
Kappa Nu—honorary engineering fra- 
ternities. 

Mr. Rusch continually emphasizes 
the importance of actual field experi- 
ence in every new step undertaken in 
the project. He has a number of in- 
ventions to his credit, and fully realizes 
the importance of testing each item 
under regular service conditions. He 
appreciates that laboratory tests are not 
the final answer to any kind of a me- 
chanical or electrical development, and 
his pet expression is: ‘You cannot 
conceive or reproduce in the laboratory 
the ingenuity of the user to do exactly 
the wrong thing with a machine or a 
mechanical contrivance.” 


5.000-Cross-Section Planned 


SM asked Mr. Rusch the questions 
which, together with his replies, fol- 
low: 


Q.—Will a sufficient number of Audi- 
meters be installed to give a good measure- 
ment of spot programs on local stations, or 
will the measurements be confined largely 
to those areas dominated by network sta- 
tions ? 

A.—We will insist on having a sufficient 
number in all parts of the country to get 
spot as well as network programs. In addi- 
tion to the 5,000 instruments which we plan 
to keep permanently in homes, we are or- 
ganizing to establish a system of between 
1,000 and 2,000 instruments which will be 
shifted from area to area to get concen- 
trated results in selected areas. 

Q.—How soon after the close of the 
measurement period will results be avail- 
able? 

A.—Some of the results will be available 
within a few days; but it may take a few 
weeks to compile, analyze, and deliver the 
final reports. 

Q.—Will results be available for publica- 
tion, or will they be confined to the details 
submitted to advertising agencies, adver- 
tisers and radio stations which subscribe to 
the service? 

A.—The results will be submitted in a 
number of different ways: (1) Covering 
certain territories and city sizes only; (2) 
as a consolidated nation-wide report; (3) 
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covering only certain programs. While 
some of the consolidated data may possibly 
be available to anyone in the radio broad- 
casting industry, the information will be 
primarily of a strictly confidential nature. 

Q.—Do you believe that the results will 
be equally accurate as a yard-stick of station 
effectiveness as for program effectiveness? 

A.—Results will show station coverage as 
well as program effectiveness to a measure 
that is now impossible to determine by any 
of the present methods of radio research. 
Such items as audience turnover, as well 
as the total cumulative audience, will be 
readily determinable. We believe that our 
Audimeter reports will do for radio ap- 
proximately what the A.B.C. reports have 
done for newspapers and magazines. 

The Radio Index will cover all types of 
programs—chain, local, spot, etc.—for all 
hours of the day and for every day of the 
year. It will provide breakdowns by eco- 
nomic classes, age, occupation, etc. It will 
distinguish deliberate from chance listeners. 
It will tell the sponsor what part of his 
program, if any, drives listeners away. It 
will give the total number of listeners 
reached and the audience turnover. It will 
check on a minute-to-minute basis and do 
it every hour in the day. The need for 
accurate, complete, and thorough informa- 
tion is exceedingly great. While telephone, 
mail, and personal interview surveys show 
something, we are convinced that they do 
not reveal nearly as much factual data as 
are needed. 

The Audimeter cannot tell, of course, 
whether the housewife is listening intently 
to the program or whether it is a mere 
accompaniment to a bridge game, but the 
inventory research technique will reveal, 
through her purchases, whether or not she 
is definitely listening to the program and 
heeding the advertiser’s message. The cor- 
relation of home inventory data with the 
listening habits of homes will be particu- 
larly valuable when broken down by income 
groups, city sizes, territories, and rural 
homes. 

Research done to date indicates that the 
possibilities of the new Radio Index are 
tremendous. It is apparent that we should 
find answers to such questions as to what 
hours of the day and days of the week are 
the best buy for every type of audience, and 
ultimately to find the cost of broadcasting 
per radio set tuned in. 

Even though the whole projcct is still not 
yet established on a national basis, we have 
learned enough already to convince us that 
certain of our findings will be startling and 
that certain fixed prejudices will be toppled 
over. Some old conceptions are bound 
to go. 
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5 MINUTES TO LOOP - FURNITURE AND 
MERCHANDISE MARTS - LINCOLN PARK 
SOLDIERS FIELD 


IN CHICAGO 


Near North Side, overlooking Lake. Single 


and double rooms and suites —by day, 


week or month. 
FACILITIES INCLUDE 


billiard and table tennis rooms, tennis courts 
and smart cocktail lounge. Dining room 


features Harding's “Just Wonderful Food.” 
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J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


EDMONTON 


Mathy Heads Marketers 


Ernest L. Mathy, vice-president, Victor 
Equipment Co., was elected president of the 
Industrial Marketers of Northern Califor- 
nia at the association's annual meeting last 
month. Gordon W. Monfort, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., was chosen vice-president, and 
M. E. Wank, Wank & Wank, reelected 
secretary-treasurer. New members of the 
board of directors include: R. T. Rhein- 
hardt, California Corrugated Culvert Co., 
Norman F. D’Evelyn, D’Evelyn & Wads- 
worth, Inc., and Clyde A. Binns, General 
Electric Co. 


Club Admits Juniors 

The Sales Executives Club of New York 
has put into effect a new membership di- 
vision for young men between the ages of 
20 and 25. It's known as the “Future 


Sales Executives Division of the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club,” and to be eligible for mem- 
bership men must be sponsored by active 
club members and must be employed in 
the sales or sales promotion departments 
of recognized organizations. 

“Future Sales Executives’ enjoy privi- 
leges of club membership with two excep- 
tions: The right to vote and to bring 
guests to luncheon meetings. Membership 
for the first year is limited to 25. 


Delaware Raises Quota 

The Salesmanagers Association of Dela- 
ware County, with headquarters in Chester, 
Pa., has raised its membership quota to 60 
as the goal for its 1938 drive for new mem- 
bers. Present membership of the club is 
35. 

The following are new officers elected 
at the end of the Spring term to serve at 
meetings beginning in October: President, 
L. C. Hagan, W. T. Rawleigh & Co.; 
Edward Downer, Gallagher Buick Agency; 
E. W. Medford, Chester Packing Co.; sec- 
retary, Howard J. Gallagher, Keystone Au- 
tomobile Club, and treasurer, Lewis Erick- 
son, Chester Y.M.C.A. 


Kansas City Reorganizes 

The Kansas City Sales Managers Club 
has been reorganized and is now function- 
ing as the Sales Executives Bureau of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. The 
Bureau has elected D. E. Conklin, Elliott 
Fisher Co., president; Roy Moynihan, H. 
D. Lee Mercantile Co., vice-president, and 
C. M. Woodard, trade commissioner of 
the Chamber of Commerce, secretary. 


Business ? 


To a Sales Executive 
Looking for a Fall Convention Spot 


How would September 21, and a famous New 
England mountain resort location, suit your 
plans for a convention to point up Fall 


We have learned of an unusual opening in 
an excellent hotel, caused by change in plans 
of a large organization. Whoever takes over 
this reservation will have the entire hotel at 
his service, with facilities which have satis- 
fied an increasing number of sales organiza- 
tions in recent years. You will appreciate 
the advantages in having your entire organi- 
zation under one roof, and with a minimum 
of outside distractions. 


Write, or wire, for information 


Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


addressing 
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Edgar D. Mason, 
President, 
Pittsburgh Advertis- 
ing Club 


Pittsburgh Club Elects 


Edgar D. Mason, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Albert P. Hill Co., was re- 
cently chosen president of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club for the forthcoming year. 
Formerly assistant general manager, Trans- 
continental Oil Co., Mr. Mason has served 
two terms as executive director of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

Other new officers elected to serve with 
Mr. Mason include: Ray Brown, president; 
Rayart Studios, vice-president and chairman 
of the program committee; J. A. Cullison, 
National Fireproofing Corp., secretary, and 
Eric Johnson, Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., treasurer. Directors chosen for a three- 
year term are C. C. Conner, Aluminum Co. 
of America; Paul Rathert, Donahoe’s; and 
Charles Mallon, Hotel William Penn. 


Harold R. Deal, 
President, 
Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Ass’n. 


PACA Elects President 


Harold R. Deal, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Tide Water Oil Co., 
San Francisco office, was elected president 
of the Pacific Advertising Clubs Association 
at the annual convention held in Los An- 
geles last month. Mr. Deal is former pres- 
ident of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club. 


New NFSE Members 


Since SM’s last report the following 
four clubs have affiliated with the National 
Federation of Sales Executives: Sales Man- 
agers Club of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce, Jackson (Miss.) Sales Managers 
Club, Houston Sales Executives Club, and 
Sales Managers Bureau of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. These affiliations 
bring total membership in the Federation 
up to 30 clubs. 

The Detroit Bureau, formed June 15 to 
carry out in that city the “Sales Make 
Jobs” Crusade, is the newest organization 
to join the Federation. These officers have 
been elected to serve the Bureau: First 
vice-president, H. W. Burritt, Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp.; second vice-president, R. E. 
Chamberlain, Packard Motor Car Co.; di- 
rectors, F. J. Madel, Borden’s Farm Prod- 
ucts Co.; J. W. Kane, Iodent Chemical 
Co., Inc.; Arthur W. Winter, Evans-Win- 
ter-Hebb, Inc., and Fred Grainger, Federal 
Life and Casualty Co. Bureau president 
will be elected at an early meeting. 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


sentative, ‘The 315 Metropolitan Area 
stores now equipped with SELvertisers 
have a guaranteed 10,000,000 cus- 
tomers a month. We plan to cover 
United-Whelan stores in Chicago next, 
then jump to the Pacific Coast, and 
then back to Philadelphia. 

“Many SELvertisers’ products are 
not sold by the stores. Hence, we be- 
lieve that this is the best proof of the 
new medium’s effectiveness ; though, of 
course, the moving displays have extra 
power where merchandise is actually 
in the stores.” 


Dufaycolor 


Dufaycolor, Inc., N. Y., maker of 
Dufaycolor photographic film, reports 
that orders are continuing to tax and 
even overload production facilities. 
The film, which can be used in cameras 
exactly as in black and white film, with 
no special attachments, makes natural 
color transparencies from snapshots. 
Color prints and enlargements of the 
transparencies are made by the com- 


"pany. 


Louis Dufay, French inventor, origi- 
nated the process, on which over 
$7,000,000 has been spent for develop- 
ment in the last 20 years by American 
and English scientists. It has been on 
the market in the U. S. under the 
present management since January. 

Cowan & Dengler, N. Y. agency, 
attribute much of Dufaycolor’s success 
to counter and window displays; to 
booklets for trade and consumer dis- 
tribution; and to direct mailings to 
agencies, advertisers, and _ 
gravers. The mailings included a full 
page in color from the N. Y. Times 


“Peak Month” Figures 
Available for 48 States 


Space limitations prevent 
SM from printing more than 
4 state charts per issue, and 
the series will not be con- 
cluded until next June. 

For the benefit of readers 
who don’t want to wait to get 
the figures through the charts, 
SM has run off in mimeo- 
graphed form the monthly 
percentage of business for 
each of the 12 months in the 
48 states. Copies will be sent. 
without charge to all sub- 
scribers who are interested. 
Address the Editorial Depart- 


ment. 


roto section, and reproductions of 
Dufaycolor pictures from This Week 
and Collier's. 

No consumer ads will be released 
until thorough national distribution has 
been attained. 


Baseball Poll 


Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, is con- 
ducting an “All American Baseball 
Poll” to pick the nine most popular 
players—and to sell more Kellogg's 
corn flakes. 

Contestants for each of nine weeks 
name their favorite first baseman, 
pitcher, etc., with a 30-word reasons- 
why—plus corn flakes box tops. Win- 
ners receive 1,000 prizes of from $5 
to $500 weekly. Grocers selling the 


cereal to prize-winners get prizes which 
are half as large. Finally, players on 
the All-American team receive a 
Buick car, rounding out the circle in 
a burst of good feeling by all hands. 

Copy appears in 328 newspapers, 
grocery trade journals; and the con- 
test is announced on 56 Columbia sta- 
tions, supplemented by spot broad- 
casts on 40 stations. J. Walter 
Thompson’s Chicago office is in 
charge. 


Musterole Co., Cleveland, has signed a 
year’s contract for time on 35 stations of 
the NBC-blue network, beginning October 
10. The show, entitled “Carson Robinson 
and his Buckaroos,” consists of music and 
a quartette. It will be heard Mondays 
from 8 to 8:30 p.m. Erwin, Wasey is the 
agency. 


Signs.” 


Patented and further 
patents pending 


131 Clarendon St. 


Boston 


A CUSTOMER WRITES ... 


““We never knew real results from point of 


sale advertising until we used your ‘Radio-Lite’ 


\y. 3 PAT. OF Fe 


Neon effect at point of sale Pye 
No Current Required 
Priced for quantity production 


Practical quantities 500 to 50,000 


LIVERMORE & KNIGHT CO. 


Providence, R. I. 


103 Park Ave. 
New York 
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Marketing Flashes 


| Fresh Angles to Selling That Clicked for Oil, Chairs— 
Today’s Competition Is Intra-Industry | 


Let Them Decide 

First National Brands, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, grants franchises to garages, 
service stations and automobile dealers 
using its service. It has built a success- 
ful wholesale oil distribution business 
around this idea: 

When you sell one motor oil you 
appeal to only one motor oil prefer- 
ence. When you sell many motor oils 
you appeal to many preferences. 

Also: 

When you sell one motor oil you 
are assisted by only one motor oil ad- 
vertising appropriation. When you sell 
many motor oils you are assisted by 
many motor oil advertising appropria- 
tions. 

When an automobile owner drives 
into a service station operating under 
a First National Brands franchise to 
get gasoline, or any other service, the 
attendant hands him a “menu card.” 
This lists ten or more nationally ad- 
vertised motor oils carried by the sta- 
tion while on the opposite page 1s 
printed: 

“No High Pressure—We do not 
raise the hood of your car without your 
permission. 

Advertised Brands—-We encourage 
you to select the oil brand of your 
preference. 

“Rapid, Friendly Service — Simply 
name your favorite brand. We do not 
tolerate the obnoxious practice of try- 
ing to sell you ‘something just as 
good.’ Yrw must be pleased.” 

First National Brands, when _ it 
grants a dealer a franchise; also sets 
up a customer record system and fol- 
low-up for building sales, and regu- 
larly sends around its own auditors 
who offer to check the customers’ 
books and analyze the business with 
view to making suggestions which will 
bring more profits. 

The company has established a 
sound distributing business by purchas- 
ing a large variety of nationally adver- 
tised brands of motor lubricants in 
quantity lots and passing them on to 
dealers in broken lots according to 
their needs. 

William C. McCreary, president, ex- 
plains his firm’s origin: 

“About a dozen years ago I was 
working on a salary for an oil com- 
pany. One day I got a sales idea and 
made a success of it. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT carried a story about it. The 
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manager of a large oil company read 
it and made me an offer at a largely in- 
creased salary. I thought it over and 
said to myself, ‘If I’m that good I 
ought to be in business for myself.’ 
I quit my job and organized my own 
company and here I am.” 


Summer Seller 

Hansby & Savage, New York, 
manufacturers of tubular steel furni- 
ture, are having a grand time this Sum- 
mer admitting an inability to fill orders 
for their latest boon to the furniture 
business, a $2.99 chair. The company 
brought out a low-priced metal chair 
iast year which was fairly successful 
(enough to induce 30 other manufac- 
turers to fall in line with a similar 
item), but this year’s $2.99 chair has 
that one beat. 

Messrs. Hansby & Savage knew 
from experience that they would have 
a lot of competition on the new chair 
so they “took particular pains to in- 
clude several selling features, talking 
points for the retailer”: A 16-gauge 


channel steel frame, back and seat of 
heavy 20-gauge steel perforated for 
coolness and decoration, four two-color 


combinations, etc. And retailers have 
talked loudly about the chair. Kresge’s 
department store, Newark, dubbed it 
“the tubular steel chair that all Amer- 
ica is buying.” Retailing called it “a 
hot-cake item in the Summer furniture 
field.” 

Mr. Savage explains its acceptance 
by saying, “It’s well designed and the 
features we built into it lend them- 
selves to the type of informative sell- 
ing now in vogue. It’s a good traffic 
item, too, and retailers are willing to 
invest in ads featuring it.” The com- 
pany furnishes mats and advertising 
copy to dealers, but assumes none of the 
other advertising expense. It’s avoided 
price cutting by permitting only one 
retailer in a locality to handle the chair. 

Hansby & Savage, founded three 
years ago, has done pretty well with 
its line of tubular steel furniture. 
Receipts during its first season av- 
eraged about $250 a month. This year 
they hit the half-million mark by mid- 
June. The $2.99 chair is mostly re- 
sponsible. Gimbel’s reports that its 
New York store had sold 10,000 of 
the chairs by that time. 


Industry vs. Industry 

The anthracite people are trying to 
win back markets lost to electricity, gas 
and oil, and on the West Coast an 
aggressive lumber company is waging 
a successful fight to keep wood a big 
factor in the heating field. There a 
big saw-mill is utilizing sawdust—for- 


Shirt manufacturers who opened a package from the Sanforizing division of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. recently were met by a picture of a broad-shouldered man who com- 


manded, “Be a Hard-Boiled Egg for a Minute and a Half!” 


His face was an edible 


Grade A egg. Copy went on to talk about the trend toward Sanforized shrunk materials 
for shirts. It took 720 eggs, which were hand-picked for uniform size and shape from 
9,720, to make up the mailing. They were hard-boiled and artists painted faces on 
them. Wrapped in cellophane, they were fitted into a die-cut in the carton container. 
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merly just so much waste—to make 
Pres-to-log wood briquets which are 
over three times as dense as wood, and 
bone dry. . . . It is not fresh news that 
cotton fabric has been used to make 
“cotton roads” but it will surprise a 
lot of people to learn that cotton roads 
have been or are being built in 27 states 
and are attracting the attention of 
highway engineers in foreign countries. 
About 11,000 pounds of cotton are re- 
quired for each mile constructed. 
Talking points for the product are that 
slippage is reduced and there is less 
seepage of surface water through the 
surface into the base... . 

Rubber companies have been apply- 
ing industrial research to the problems 
of creating new uses for rubber and 
also capturing business from other in- 
dustries. In Maine the state Develop- 
ment Commission is fostering a de- 
mand for rubber bracelets—not as cos- 
tume jewelry—but as identification tags 
for genuine State of Maine lobsters, 
consisting of a band of virgin rubber 
to which an aluminum disk is attached, 
the band being slipped over the claw 
. . . Ingenious rubber chemists have 
worked out a method of coating steel 
chairs with rubber so as to make them 
not only non-tarnishable and non-rust- 
ing, but free from the danger of being 
scratched themselves or of damaging 
other pieces of furniture with which 
they may accidentally come in contact. 
In the furniture field rubber is also 
used extensively in sponge rubber 
cushions, and pneumatic cushioning for 
both seats and mattresses . . . New 
products have been developed which 
unite two old industries: Glass and 
rubber. Fiberglas is a glass textile 
which is being combined with latex 
compounds. It is not subject to mil- 
dew or decomposition in the presence 
of heat and light, and has an excep- 
tionally high resistance to acids. The 
combination product is being used ex- 
tensively in the air conditioning indus- 
try where air filters have been made of 
fibrous glass covered with a latex com- 
»xound as a binder and with an ad- 


esive compound to catch and hold 
dust. 


Ingersoll Shaver 


It's a dull week when somebody 
doesn’t plug in a new electric shaver 
and invite the public to “Try this on 
your bristles.’’ Ingersoll-Waterbury 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., is the latest to 
start humming. 

Priced at $7.50, “the makers of 
150,000,000 Ingersoll watches” say 
their product is the first “guaranteed 
quality shaver produced by a nationally 
known manufacturer to retail at a pop- 
ular price.” Trade ads in American 
Druggist, Drug Topics, Hardware 
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Age, National Jeweler, Druggist’s Cir- 
cular point out: 

“During the past two years you 
have seen many manufacturers enter 
the electric shaver field with a wide 
variety of shavers at a wide variety of 
prices. Some have been good, some 
bad, some indifferent. 

“During this time we have been 
quietly devoting time and money in 
perfecting an electric shaver that would 
shave quickly and cleanly at a price 
that we felt was the lowest at which a 
real quality shaver could be produced 
. .. Behind it is the experience of over 
80 years in the manufacture of pre- 


cision instruments and electrical de- 
vices. . . . Production facilities, already 
overtaxed, are being speeded up... to 
take care of the orders which are now 
pouring in . . It seems almost certain 
we will not be able to take care of the 
demand for the balance of the year. 

Hitching on to the proliferating elec- 
tric razor industry is Burgess Battery 
Co., Freeport, Ill., with a battery for 
shavers beyond power lines. Two 
models are offered by Burgess. A light- 
weight type for portability, and a 
larger size for greater economy. Both 
are recommended ffor _ travelers, 
campers, farmers. 
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BUSINESS 
MAGAZINES 


Furniture Manufacturer 
Furniture Record 
Hotel Bulletin 

Retail Ledger 


MAT 
SERVICES 


Beauty Shop Advertising 
Service 
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Casco Fashion Advertis- 


Century Department Store 

Mat Service 

Century Furniture Mat 

Dairy Advertising Mat 

Drug Advertising Service 

Economist Hardware 

Editors and Advertisers 

Treasure Chest 

Food Advertising Mat 

Funeral Directors Adver- 

tising Service 

11. Gas Advertising and Mer- 
chandising Art and Copy 

12. Jewelry Advertising Mat 

13. Laundry and Cleaners 
Mat 

14. Men's Advertising Mat 

15. Merchants’ Advertising 

16. Newspaper Advertising 

17. Personalized Bank Ad- 
vertising Service 

18. Public Utility Advertis- 
ing Service 

19. Sterling Shoe Mat 

20. Vincent Edwards Furni- 

ture Mat Service 
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IDEA 
SERVICES 


Appliance Ad-Ideas 
Bank Ad-Views 

Food Ad- Views 

Furniture Ad-Ideas 
Modern Display 

National Ad- Views 

Public Utility Ad-Views 
Radio Review 

Retail Ad-News 

Retail Review 

Successful Stora Promo- 
tion Service, including 
Retail News Analysis and 
Employee Training 
Vincent Edwards Idea 
Clipping Service—a clip- 
ping service covering every 
line of business that ad- 
vertises in newspapers 
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MAIL ORDER 
SPECIALTIES 


1. Advertising Layout Sheets 
2. Correspondence Course in 
Advertising 
3. Innes Alphabets 
4. Type Tailor 


Vincent Edwards & Co. 


have opened a large 


: Chicago Uffice 


at 520 North Michigan Avenue 


where complete facilities for rend- 
ering prompt service to the Mid- 


Western area are available 


We invite clients of our trade mag- 
azines and syndicated services to 
make use of the facilities that this 
new Chicago office makes avail- 
able, and assure you of our. best 


co-operation at all times. 


VINCENT ENWARDS & LO. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


OFFICES ALSO IN BOSTON AND GRAND RAPIDS 


* 


Superior 4354 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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At Albers’ premium stores “price tags” say only “for ...... coupons.” 
rank high as a redemption item. 


Waffle irons 


Teasing the One-Product User into 
Buying Other Items in the Line 


Variety of premium offers over three-year period helps Albers 


Bros. Milling Co. win continuity of purchase and build old cus- 


tomers into bigger-volume purchasers. 


LBERS BROS. MILLING CO., 
Seattle, has been animating its 
multiple cereal line since 1935 
with 500 premiums exchange- 

able for coupons placed in the pack- 
ages, with premiums attached or inside 
packages, and with purchase privilege 
coupons. This rounded premium plan 
has been a contributing factor in win- 
ning an even wider acceptance for 
Albers throughout the West. 

The value of the coupons in Albers’ 
cereal packs varies according to the 
value of the package purchased—a 
ratio of one coupon for each ten cent 
purchase. They do not carry a direct 
cash value, but in the event that a cus- 
tomer does not have the required 
number of coupons for any desired 
premium, the company accepts cash to 
make up the balance, at the rate of 
one cent for each coupon lacking. 
However, there is the proviso that the 
customer send a minimum of 20% of 
the coupons called for in each instance. 

Each package exterior bears the 
identifying label: ‘Merchandise Cou- 
pon in this package. Hundreds of 
Gifts for the home. Send for Free 
Premium Catalog.” The coupon label, 
and the coupon itself, also bear the 
redemption waiver in the case of laws 
prohibiting premium redemption in a 
given locality. 
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The premium catalog, titled “Albers 
Gift Book,’”’ has been designed to do 
a selling job, as well as to tabulate 
available premiums. There are pages 
devoted to recipes for new ways to use 
Albers cereals. The book has also 
done its part to introduce the newest 
member of the Albers cereal line— 
Albers “‘Crispi-Fresh” corn flakes. In- 
clusion of menu and recipe informa- 
tion makes it practical to send the 
book to inquirers from zones in which 
premium redemption is not lawful. 

Location of Albers Premium Stores 
in strategic population centers of the 
West has been an important factor in 
the company’s premium program from 
its inception. Patrons are instructed 
to mail their coupons to the nearest 
store, or to bring them in personally 
for redemption. Premiums are not 
mailed to persons living in cities in 
which premium stores are located. 

Most popular premiums are the 
staple articles, to the extent that 75% 
of the premiums now dispatched fall 
into that category. Electrical small- 
ware—electric irons, waffle irons, and 
the like—are considered to be in the 
staple classification, and these have 
established themselves as popular re- 
demption items. Kitchenware, such as 
meat choppers and strainers, and 
Turkish towels are other leaders. 


Each Albers Premium store carries 
a complete stock of the regular pre- 
mium line at all times, and just prior 
to Christmas, an additional stock of 
toys, dolls, and games, to accommodate 
gift seekers. December is the peak 
month in all lines of premium redemp- 
tion. 

Nothing in them is marked with 
cash price tags, all articles are simply 
labeled, “For ...... coupons.” Be- 
cause of the traffic locations and the 
attractive layouts, many visitors do 
drop in at the stores, but Albers 
doesn't leave it to chance to see that 
the stores are well known. In a coast- 
wide radio broadcast each week, listen- 
ers are told about the coupon redemp- 
tion plan, and about the premium 
stores. In addition, the addresses of 
the stores are carried on the coupons. 

Considerable following, particularly 
in zones banning coupon redemp- 
tions, has been created for the Albers 
premium packs—"‘Albers Roseware 
Wheat”—"Albers Roseware Oats’’— 
“Albers Cup and Saucer Oats’’—"‘Al- 
bers Cup and Saucer Wheat” —"‘Albers 
Carnation Flaked Wheat with China.” 
Larger pieces of the rose-colored glass- 
ware and the chinaware are put on 
display in the premium stores, and they 
may be changed for coupons in these 
territories. Women building a set 
through the purchase, for example, of 
“Roseware Oats,’” appreciate the op- 
portunity to secure the larger plates 
and other pieces not packable in the 
cereal carton. 

Another form of premium is the 
Special Value Premium, offered in 
cities directly served by Albers Pre- 
mium Stores. These work in effectively 
with the Albers program, because they 
stimulate customers to call at the pre- 
mium store and to educate them to 
shop there just as they do in their 
favorite department store. The re- 
demption plan varies—the offer may 
be all cash or a limited number of 
coupons and a cash sum, etc. One of 
the most popular of the recent Special 
Premiums was a towel set, offered for 
ten coupons and 45 cents. 

Still another premium plan periodi- 
cally applied is the “Purchase Privilege 
Premium.” As in the case of the Spe- 
cial Premium, newspaper and dealer 
promotion is employed. However, the 
“Purchase Privilege Premium’ may be 
used anywhere throughout the terri- 
tory, as well as in the premium store 
cities. This type of offer calls for box 
tops, in lieu of coupons, in conjunction 
with a given cash sum. For example, 
with a top from a package of Albers 
flapjack flour, and $1.10, the customer 
receives an electric grill. Twenty-four 
thousand of the grills were dispatched 
in response to this offer. 
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Ross Federal Research Corpe> 
6 Bast 45th street, 
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re Se We Sheetz 


Attention: M 


Gentlemen: 
I want you to know we are hignty pl 

the ouvey you recently for uSe t was thoroughly 
and quickly done and competently reported. 
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Harrisburg, capital city of Penn- 
sylvania, is a typically American 
market. Here, as in thousands of 
other cities and towns of the 
United States, car advertising is 


promoting volume éales of its 
sponsors’ products. 


Bacu DAY in Harrisburg, Pa., 50,000 men and women pay 
fares on that city’s one hundred-odd modern buses and dozens 
of comfortable surface cars. This great army of riders depends 
upon these transportation units to carry them safely to and from 
their jobs in Harrisburg's vast industrial plants and offices. Many 
of these people are employed in State and Federal departments 
and agencies, for Harrisburg is the county seat of Dauphin 
County as well as the capital city of Pennsylvania. 

These 50,000 men and women riders are prospects for every 
conceivable type of product and service, for Harrisburg buyers 
alone spend approximately 38 million dollars in their city’s 1,235 
retail stores. Colorful car advertisements appear before thou- 
sands of these shoppers every day when they are actually on 
their way to buy. According to the records, Harrisburg’s 123 
manufacturers pay out more than 5% million dollars in wages 
to their 5,680 employees. Eye-catching car advertisements place 
effective selling messages before the great majority of these 
workers on a round trip average of 40 minutes each day. 

Car advertising in Harrisburg, as elsewhere, not only pro- 
motes volume sales of household goods, food, clothing, insurance, 
and thousands of other items; it is also possessed of an addi- 
tional quality which further endears it to the hearts of economi- 


STREET RAILWAYS 


Headquarters: 745 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TRACKLESS TROLLEYS, RAPID TRANSIT 
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Safe, swift, underfloor powered 
buses such as these carry thou- 
sands of passengers in and about 


Harrisburg every day. These rid- 
ers are constantly being reminded oF i 
by colorful sales messages to buy ae 


Y ann encememnsst mes 


i 
~ ct 


car advertised goods. 


a 
: ~ 
me 


am it 
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cally minded Advertisers and their Advertising Agencies. Car 
advertising’s cost is the lowest among the five major producing 
media. For with an expenditure of about 6¢ in car advertising 
it is possible to reach 1,000 Harrisburg buyers; a single penny 
places a selling message before 167 dwellers in this important 
market. That, you will agree, is advertising efficiency. 

Harrisburg is but one of more than 3,000 cities and towns 
in the United States where car advertising is selling its spon- 
sors’ goods to the 35 million riders on our transportation systems. 
Car advertising doubles in flexibility; it may be concentrated in 
any sales territory or territories desired, and it can be made to 
fit well within the limits of any advertising appropriation. It has 
been said before but it bears repeating; sales-producing public 
carrier advertising is endowed with the tiniest sales cost known 
to Advertisers and their Advertising Agencies. 


Another, slightly larger type mo- 
tor bus serving Harrisburg and 
vicinity. These buses are filled 
many times each day with pros- 
pects for every conceivable arti- 
cle. Car advertising turns these 
prospects into buyers. 


ADVERTISING CO 


TELEPHONE ElLdorado 5-6700 
LINES AND SUBURBAN RAILROADS THROUGHOUT ALL SALES TERRITORIES 
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BETTER 
i LocaTIONS 


iy 


ET choice locations—get more 

and better tie-ins at retail out- 
lets—improve dealer cooperation! 
Equip your salesmen with Kling-Tite 
—the improved method of instal- 
ling Point-of-Sale advertising! 
Tacking posters in the most con- 
spicuous spots—installing win- 
dow displays—covering dis- 
play panels—tacking out- 
doors—are all done in less 
time, with less effort, and 
etter — with Kling- 
Tite. Investigate! 
ASK FOR FOLDER 
4» _ A. LHANSE 
(LETTE) 5019 Ravensw Ave. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


THIS HOTEL 


@ Under the same roof with you 
are the five fine buildings of the 
Terminal development, and_ the 


Union Terminal itself. 


@ Rooms are comfortable, the meals 
are famous. And everyone tries to 
prove we’re glad to have you with 


us. 


Air-conditioned 
restaurants; dancing: 
Men’s Cafe. 


‘The “You” Angle in Sales Letters 


to quote you these shingles for your job at 
rock-bottom of 20% discount. When may 
we figure the new job? 

A certain bond house once sent out 
a follow-up letter to those who had 
received an elaborate and costly bro- 
chure sent upon request. The house 
planned to induce action by requesting 
the return of the book after approxi- 
mately two weeks had passed without 
an order. This was the original letter 
of request: 


Dear Sir: 

If you have decided not to accept the 
invitation to ownership in this company, 
kindly return the book which we sent you 
12 days ago, in response to your request, 
postage for which is enclosed. 

If you have decided to accept our invi- 
tation, you will still be in time to secure 
one of the ownerships allotted to your 
| state, if your application is mailed prompt- 
ly upon receipt of this letter. 

Very truly yours, 


Results from this letter did not 
reach expectations. Then without any 
other change whatever, the second par- 
agraph was put first, the first para- 
gtaph was put second, and a second 
mailing was sent out. Returns in- 
creased 40%. 

Some time ago the scaffolding on 
the 38th story of the Sherry-Nether- 
land Hotel, then under construction in 
New York, caught fire. Although the 
firemen had trouble in smothering the 
flames because of the height of the 
building, the conflagration did not 
spread, and the remainder of the huge 
building was saved. In an advertise- 
ment the next day, the hotel, in men- 
tioning that the scaffold-fire would not 
interrupt the construction schedule, 
went on to say: “And so is proved in 
a spectacular way that the Sherry- 
Netherland is thoroughly fire-proof.” 
All of which illustrates that an alert 
business man and an alert copy-writer 
can get far more out of a fire than the 
insurance money. This is seeing 
through to the positive side. 

A rural customer sends in an order 
‘for a stove that cannot be shipped for 
three weeks. What would you do? 
Would you say in the first paragraph 
of your acknowledgment, “We regret 
that we are unable to fill your order 
for three weeks?” You should not. 
Instead you should follow the lead of 
a famous mail-order house and cour- 
teously acknowledge “the receipt of 
the order for your stove which we 
shall be able to send you in ample time 
for setting up before cold weather.” 
Shipping time and route you should 
add inconspicuously near the close. 
The “‘regret’’ letter would be a stark 
disappointment. The “ample time 


(Continued from page 38) 


for setting up before cold weather” 
letter illustrates the positive undertone 
tuned to a “we're confident we'll 
please you” key. 

And so, to summarize, let me give 
you this urgent advice once again: 
Think of your customer first; dictate 
with a big “you.” 


Lectures Help Gorham 
Lift Sales and Profits 


(Continued from page 24) 


settings. When mother was a bride, 
it was customary to buy sterling in 
terms of total service, that is, six, eight 
or a dozen teaspoons, then the same 
number of knives, forks and so on 
until the set was finally completed. 
Sterling already purchased could not 
be used because the service was incom- 
plete in terms of covers set. 

Now, with the place setting idea, 
the bride buys knife, fork, spoon, etc. 
—complete service for one, two, four 
or any number she wishes. But the 
service is complete at each stage and 
may be used for small groups. 

Gorham’s advertising policy has also 
affected sales. Whereas it was cus- 
tomary to advertise principally prior to 
the Christmas holidays and the June 
bridal season, it is now believed that 
there are a sufficient number of wed- 
dings, births, birthdays, anniversaries 
and general celebrations each month 
to warrant a year-round advertising 
schedule, Experience appears to prove 
this theory correct. 

Sometime ago, to obtain a currently 
correct mailing list of Gorham sterling 
owners, especially owners of those pat- 
terns bought prior to 1931, Gorham in 
its national advertising offered all 
owners of Gorham sterling patterns a 
free sterling silver pickle fork with a 
retail value of $2.50, if they would 
furnish name of the pattern owned, 
date originally bought, occasion of its 
purchase, number of pieces owned and 
other similar data. 

The company received 75,000 fe- 
plies and obtained a fine mailing list 
along with data as to extent the sets 
were completed. Lists were placed in 
the hands of jewelers for local mailing 
promotion, and Gorham is now plan- 
ning more compiete use of this list. 

At the same time this list was being 
sought, a dealer contest was staged 
offering six automobiles and 50 cash 
awards for the dealers producing the 
most Gorham sales in 60 days. This 
stimulated sales and interest. 
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Chicago’s 60 Papers 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your Chicago correspondent supplied an 
error for the “Media” department in your 
July 15, 1938, issue. 

The Chicago Journal was not founded 
as Chicago's first paper. Chicago’s first 
paper was the Chicago Democrat; the first 
issue of which appeared November 26, 
1833. It was bought by the Chicag» Trib- 
une July 24, 1881. 

The Chicago Journal first appeared April 
22, 1844. 

Sixty newspapers have come and gone. 
Chicago’s oldest newspaper remains undis- 
turbed as Chicago’s first newspaper 

W. J. ByrRNES, Manager, 
Research and Promotion, 
The Chicago Tribune. 

(Epiror’s Note: A score of the 60 
newspapers lasted only weeks or months, 
and the average life of those which died— 
without benefit of sale or merger—was 
only a fraction over two years.) 


The Dallas Convention 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The Sales Managers’ Dallas Convention 
pictures were very interesting—(June 1)— 
good reporting of a meeting that will in- 
terest hundreds who were unable to attend. 

But who in the devil is that thug stand- 
ing over at the right of the bar in the 
center picture on page seventeen . . . the 
little guy reaching into his holster under 
his left arm-pit? Boy! Does he look 
peeved . . . looks like he’s just about to 
shoot up the whole convention. 

I suppose, on second thought. that he’s 
one of them thar native cowboys who 
straggled in when his nose (accustomed to 
horse-flesh) sniffed the presence of all those 
super-salesmen and reached for his 
gun. Or maybe he’s just sore ‘cause the 
other boys wouldn't stand him to a Coke. 
At any rate, I'm for more pictures like 
these. They're a darned sight funnier than 
Donald Duck’s wildest tantrums. 

AL Morse, 

Goodall Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Epiror’s Note: SM _ editors don't 
identify the man who seems to be reaching 
for a gun. Will he step up and identify 
himself? Mr. Morse’s remark about a Coke 
is not in order, because Smoke Ballew saw 
to it that Dr. Pepper was the official con- 
vention drink.) 


SM in Dalmatia 


Editor, SALFS MANAGEMENT: 

... On a recent trip to the Mediter- 
ranean, I had a rather odd experience 
which may be of some interest. In Ragusa 
on the Dalmatian coast, I bought some little 
trinket at a shop and when I returned to 
the ship I happened to notice that the 
wrapping paper was a page torn from an 
uld issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. Please 
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do not tell your promotion department, or 
the poor boys will worry themselves to 
death trying to make something out of it! 
E. C. HAWLEY, 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


That Wilson Sign 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Correction, please . . . Goldie & 4 Roses, | 
page 37, SALES MANAGEMENT, July 1, | 
1938: “It runs for five minutes before re- 
peating, ten times longer than former signs.” 

Not so. The Wilson Whiskey electric 
spectacular on Broadway and 46th Street, 
also a Douglas Leigh, Inc., sign, also em- 
ploying the Leigh-Epok principle of a 
screen of electric lights portraying animated 
cartoons, has run several sequences over 
five minutes, including the present one. 

Incidentally, visitors from all parts of 
the United States and from many foreign 
countries have told us that the Wilson sign 
is one of the sights of New York that they 
come here to see. 

Ep HAMBURGER, 
Advertising Manager, 


Brown Vintners Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


The Dugdale Article | 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: | 
. . . This is the kind of article that J 

think has value far in excess of the total 
annual subscription cost of your worthy 
publication. : 

O. T. CERVENKA, Manager, 

The Ruberoid Co., 

Erie, Pa. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: | 
I have just finished reading the very fine | 
article by H. K. Dugdale entitled, “How to | 
Lick Your Deadliest Competitor—Fear.” I | 
want every one of our salesmen to read this 
article and would appreciate your mailing 
copies of reprints when they are available. | 
C. M. YATES, President, | 
Dudley Paper Co., | 

Lansing, Mich. 


Editor, SALFS MANAGEMENT: 

. We thank you for publishing this 
article, and Mr. Dugdale for writing it, be- 
cause it ,is one of the most helpful and 
substantial we have ever read. . 

J. C. Lewis, Vice-President, 

The Dorsey Co., 

Dallas, Tex. 

(Among scores who ordered reprints of | 

this article were J. C. Williams, sales man- | 
ager, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp.; 
J. B. H. Henderson, president, Southwestern 
Paint & Chemical Co.; C. C. Walkley, dis- | 
trict manager, Congoleum Nairn, Inc., At- | 
lanta; G. A. Rogers, president, Strevell- | 
Paterson Hardware Co.; R. H. Kruse, gen- 
eral sales manager, Cambridge Instrument 
Co.; H. P. Wetsell, vice-president, Kingan 
& Co.) 


i's NEW! 


Most Complete Map 
for all who - 


ADVERTISE 
SHIP and SELL 
in America’s 


Richest Market 
HAGSTROM S 


ROAD MILEAGE MAP 
300 MILE RADIUS 


FROM NEW YORK CITY 
WITH 


SPECIAL MILEAGE GUIDE 
and INDEX i 


13 States - Portland, Me. to 
Richmond, Va. & Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Just Off the Press 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
HAGSTROM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York, N.Y. 


20 Vesey Street 
Established «t916 


CHEERFUL 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALAE 


Emil Eitel — Karl Eitel — Roy Steffen 
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WHERE DO you 
STAY IN ST.LOUIS? 


AT HOTEL MAYFAIR. 
ITS ALWAYS COOL! 


2 You'll enjoy cool, restful com- 
Z fort inthe hottest weather at Hotel 
Mayfair. Each room has guest-con- 
trolled air conditioning, private bath, 
radio and other modern features. 
Three air-conditioned restaurants. 


50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 
“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 


EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES - ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNO 


ONE BLOCK OVER— 
SAME MANAGEMENT 


Hlorida 


@ Open all year are five fine Collier 
Florida Hotels—leading East Coast, 
West Coast and interior hotels—cater- 
ing to the business man—conveniently 
located for anyone making a trip around 
the state. 


~ — Tammp 


Ww 


HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE 
HOTEL FLORIDAN 


West Pablo Beach 


HOTEL DIXIE COURT 


Lakeland 


HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE 


Everglades 


EVERGLADES INN 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 


Barron Collier, Pres. George Mason, Gen. Mar. 
eee 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Greatest Home Market Lies 


| Beyond N. Y. Skyscrapers 


Any sales manager who has toted a sam- 
ple case in and around—especially around 
—New York's metropolitan market knows 
well the importance of the individually oc- 
cupied homes, as contrasted with apart- 
ments, which fill its numerous, closely knit 
residential (not suburban) areas. There 
are 348,608 of these urban homes, says the 
News, which are owner-occupied, with a 
median value of $10,264. New York, far 
from being an apartment house market, ac- 
tually has more urban home owners than 
each of forty states, with median value 
greater than any, and considerably greater 
than most. Manhattan and its gay White 
Way and famed Park and Third Avenues 
are not a typical part of New York, is the 
theme of “Beyond the Skyscrapers,” a new 
book published for marketing executives. 

It is a pictorial tour of 30 survey dis- 
tricts in which more than half of the fam- 
ilies are home owners, and whose 111 
square miles constitute 37% of the city’s 
area. Nassau Heights, Whitestone, Doug- 
laston, Little Neck, Gun Hill Road, Totten- 
ville, and Mill Basin are districts which 
many New Yorkers from other areas know 
only by name, so extensive is the area. And 
these are only a few shown in this study, 
with illustrations and statistics on median 
family expenditure, total families, total and 
per cent home owners. For good promo- 
tional measure, the study also shows news- 
paper coverage for each district. Data are 
also given on 12 districts having 40-49% 
home ownership, 14 districts having 30- 
39% home ownership, and 15 districts hav- 
ing 20-20% home ownership. Requests to 
Howard Roper, The News, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


Three Studies on Slide Film 


Use Offered by AudiVision 


Some idea of the potential audience for 
users of talking slide films, cited in a recent 
study by AudiVision, Inc., is given in these 
figures: High schools, 4,300; parent-teacher 
associations, 4,000; women’s clubs, 16,000; 
business luncheon clubs, 2,300; chambers 
of commerce, 2,000; American Legion 
posts, 8,900; churches, 211,000. That's not 
to mention the countless scores of dealer, 
jobber, salesmen, and employe meetings 
which can be and are arranged for sales film 
showings. 

Three recent booklets published in the 
interests of talking slide film use are well 
worth the consideration of executives who 
are even remotely considering the application 
of this visual training and promotional me- 
dium to their own problems. In addition 
to giving specific data similar to that above 


on audience potentials, costs, methods of 
distribution, types of work for which the 
medium is best suited, the booklets carry 
actual details of films now or recently in 
use. “Taking Your Story to the Public’ is, 
as the title indicates, a general presentation 
of the subject, brief (only 16 small pages) 
... "The Talking Slide Film—a New 
Teaching Aid” shows how and why this 
medium is powerful in sales and student 
training ... "Natural Color in Slide Fiims” 
tells how by a new process brilliant, nat- 
ural color can be used to supplement black- 
white (for trade-marks, packages, etc.), or 
throughout the entire film, as desired. Any 
or all of these booklets will be sent execu- 
tives on request to F. F. Gregory, Audi- 
Vision, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


Three-Color Effect at Two- 
Color Cost by New Process 


Of value not only to the technician 
skilled in the processes of printing produc- 
tion but also to the sales or advertising 
man who is principally interested in a 
printed effect, the Napco Duotone Color 
Guide for offset-lithography is an excep- 
tional tool. Handsomely produced, in heavy 
board cover and plastic binding, it prescnts 
a series of illustrations, printed in two 
colors, but by the Napco Duotone process 
giving a rich three-color effect. 

Technically, the process is described as a 
lithographed reproduction in two impres- 
sions from duplicate halftones of the same 
original. One of the halftones is contrasty, 
the other softer and, with closer tone 
values, retains and emphasizes the essential 
detail of the subject. The screens are super- 
imposed at a slight screen angle permitting 
a portion of each dot in the second color 
to appear slightly beyond each dot of the 
first color. The resulting effect is slightly 
stereoscopic and introduces the third color 
in harmony different from the two colors 
used. The only originals required are 
black and white photographs or black and 
white drawings suitable for halftone repro- 
duction. 

The book shows illustrations in a series 
of color combinations, each one accom- 
panied by a complete color chart indicating 
the variety of gradations of hue, tone value, 
and harmonious and complementary rela- 
tionships. Published by the National Proc- 
ess Company, with the cooperation of the 
Fuchs and Lang division of the General 
Printing Ink Corporation, requests for the 
book should go to W. H. Elliott, National 
Process Co., 75 Varick St., New York City. 


Southern Progress in 1937 
Reported by 1938 Blue Book 


The Blue Book of Southern Progress, 
the only publication of its kind, is pub- 
lished annually to give factual and statis- 
tical information about the South's indus- 
trial and agricultural output, and to show 
the extent of its limitless natural wealth. 
The 1938 issue, looking back with consid- 
erable satisfaction over the year 1937, re- 
ports gains all along the line. Banking, 
for example, made a percentage gain double 
that of the country as a whole. Cash farm 
income increased, as compared with a decline 
for the U. S. Manufactured products were 
valued at 214 times that of agricultural 
products—and this in spite of the general 
impression that the South is an agricultural 
area. The book is completely documented 
with statistics on all possible points. Chap- 
ter headings cover Manufacturing, Textiles, 
Forest Resources, Agriculture, Mineral Pro- 
duction, New Construction, Electric Power, 
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Transportation, Foreign Trade and Bank- 
ing. The book concludes with an economic 
summary for the U. S., for the South, and 
for each of the Southern States. The Blue 
Book is priced at $1.00 per copy, and is 
available from the publishers, Manufacturers 
Record Publishing Company, Baltimore, Md. 


New Map Catalog Available 


Any sales or advertising executive who 
uses maps—and who doesn't?—deserves a 
copy of a fascinating 90-page catalog show- 
ing more kinds of maps than most of us 
know exist. Published by the Hagstrom 
Map Company, this catalog will probably 
stimulate: map uses for sales, advertising 
promotional and other purposes which have 
not been visualized by most companies. It 
it printed in colors, to illustrate actual sec- 
tions or reproductions of maps—and, inci- 
dentally, is an excellent example of catalog 
selling technique in that it covers an ex- 
tensive line with many unusual ramifica- 
tions. The writer considers it on a par for 
the purchaser with a trip to the company’s 
display rooms, as it samples unfamiliar 
types of maps which one would not ask for, 
and which might not be exhibited by even 
the most careful salesman. Includes illus- 
trations of loose leaf market atlas of U. S., 
world maps, road maps, special maps, and 
map tack service, and, of course, all varieties 
of U. S., state, city and county sales maps. 
Send for 1938 Hagstrom’s Maps and Serv- 
ices. Address J. B. Keeney, Hagstrom Map 
Co., Inc., 10 Vesey St., New York City. 


1938 Guide to Market Research 


Readers of this column, who are presum- 
ably interested in all forms of market data, 
probably know about the Department of 


I know a man who: 


‘Was trained in the specialty field and 
who has few peers in training salesmen. 


Successfully sold intangibles — en- 
gineering service to major executives. 


Has just rounded out his experience 
as sales manager in the consumer 
product field for a leading national 
advertiser. 


This man is young — 38, yet mature 
—has initiative, yet good judgment; 
has vision, yet is practical; is intelligent, 
but not flighty; works long hours, but 
gets things done. His experience covers 
British Isles and Latin America—yet 
most of his business experience has 
been at home in the east and midwest. 
He knows scientific sales management 
and his record will stand inspection; he 
has contributed a number of articles 
which have been published in SALES 
MANAGEMENT and other business 


publications. 


I think I know Sales Manager timber 
when I see it and have no hesitancy in 
suggesting this man to any company 
having a tough sales problem but a 
real opportunity. 


For further information write: 
Philip Salisbury, V.-P., 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Commerce publication, “Market Research 
Sources.” The 1938 edition is now avail- 
able, and for any who have not seen this 
volume, we recommend it highly. It brings 
up-to-date the record of marketing research 
in the United States, lists all available mar- 
ket research, and serving as a check on work 
already done or in progress, obviates dupli- 
cation of effort. Approximately 5,000 re- 
cent market research reports issued by ovet 
1,000 governmental and non-governmental 
organizations are recorded with the name 
and address of each source. The 1938 edi- 
tion lists 50 additional sources, and contains 
a “Finding Guide” referring by subject o1 
commodity organization and city. 273 
pages. Available through all offices of the 
United States Department of Commerce ot 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, 30c a copy. 


Toronto Market Visualized 
in New Canadian Study 


“Canada’s National Market” is an excel- 
lent analysis of the entire Canadian mar- 
ket, prepared by the Toronto Industrial Com- 
mission, and emphasizing the importance of 
Ontario, and Toronto, in that total. For 
manufacturers interested in Canadian sales 
or distributing centers, the study briefly 
states and pictures the proportions of popu- 
Jation, income, industrial purchases, retail 
sales of each province. For emphasis on 
concentration, it maps the relative impor- 


tance of the Toronto market, in which is 
concentrated one-third of the national mar- 
ket buying power. A comparison of the 
regional markets surrounding Toronto and 
Montreal, together with information and 
maps on labor, transportation, harbor fa- 
cilities, and power sources, completes a 20- 
page study, with an impressive list of indus- 
trial companies of the 400 U. S. and British 
branch plants located in the city to top it 
off as evidence of action already taken. Re- 
quests to T. H. Bartley, Toronto Industrial 
Commission, Canada Permanent Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 


New Portfolio for D. M. Users 


A sample portfolio of papers for book- 
lets and direct mail pieces has just been 
distributed by the Standard Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., and offers valuable sugges- 
tions to advertisers. Construction of the 
portfolio is unique, as it displays in rain- 
bow effect the matched-colors of three 
grades—plate, cover and laid. It is de- 
signed to illustrate the advantages of using 
identical or harmonizing colors for both the 
cover and pages of booklets, direct-mail 
pieces with matched-color return cards, and 
numerous one-color scheme uses. Samples of 
actual jobs are pocketed in the cover. Re- 
quests should go direct to L. C. Sossaman, 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., for “Matched Colors in Stand- 
ara’s Sulerave Plate, Cover, Laid.” 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach. Connecticut. 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 


Several weeks are required to negotiate and each | 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his | 


own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement, identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 


If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 


name and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS. AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


GET BUSINESS AT LOWEST COST. WE 
will gladly send you samples of our new PHOTO 
AD-CARDS. They get results. Adapted to any 
business or profession. 
PHOTO SERVICE, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


Third and Market Streets, 


| 


} 


| 


Write GRAPHIC ARTS | front page for your ad. Free cut 
| copics, $10.00; 1,000, $15.00, 2 colors. Get sample. 


} 


SALES PROMOTION MAN; EMPLOYED; 
experienced advertising manager and field sales 
representative; capable speaker and writer; seeks 
connection offering proper scope. U. S. A. or 
England. Address ‘‘Hartford,"’ Box 593, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 

s A 


A GOOD MAN WANTS TO. BE BETTER— 
Sales, sales promotion and advertising. Especially 
good on sales training programs, Fine technical 
writer. Write and handle anything pertaining to 
slide and motion pictures. 16 years with manu- 
facturers. Now employed. Age 42, good health, 
character and a good man for you. $5000. Prefer 
medium size city but will go anywhere. Box 597, 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISING EXECUTIVE, THOR- 


oughly experienced in both foreign and domestic 
sales. Successul record in foods, flour, machinery, 
and radio. Can train salesmen to produce profit- 
able results. Personal sales record excellent. Age 
37. Employed at present. Free to locate any- 
where. Box 596, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 


SALES MERCHANDISING EXECUTIVE — 
Twenty years successfully marketing consumer goods 
for three nationally known organizations. Respon- 
sible sales exceeding eight million annually. 
Duties embraced national advertising, personal con- 
tacts with chain-jobbing trade, sales instruction, 
store displays, catalogue compilation and develop- 
ment new products. Available shortly. Box 598, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y 


SALES PROMOTION 


WANT MORE BUSINESS? PROMOTE SALES, 
get new customers with monthly house organ. Full 
service. 500 


Crier (10) 1840 East 87th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BY RAY BILL 


ONEST ADVERTISING AN INSTRUMENT OF 

CONFIDENCE: It is generally recognized that 

advertising in confidence-inspiring media is a neces- 
sary iubricant for the selling machinery. Leaders in almost 
every field of economic activity are those who are consist- 
ent advertisers in that field, and this type of initiative is 
unmistakable evidence of enterprising management. While 
advertising is not solely responsible for the success of the 
advertiser, yet those who do recognize its value are likely 
to be more progressive, alert and far-sighted in every way; 
hence, more successful than the non-advertiser. 

Individual initiative has always been the most effective 
source of momentum for American business. Naturally, 
during periods of economic maladjustments with which 
private initiative alone cannot successfully cope, it is the 
responsibility of Government to assist in restoring normal 
activities. However, the self-reliance and initiative of bus- 
iness itself is the most effective spear-head of attack on con- 
ditions that would impede progress. Those who are hesi- 
tant with their production and sales adventures while 
economic skies are clearing, frequently find that, while they 
are thus waiting, their competitors are getting ahead, under 
their own promotional efforts. “Stop and go” advertising, 


just as spasmodic activity of all types, can only be expected 
to achieve ‘stop and go”’ results. 


Advertising can and will utilize the opportunity for 
leading the way in the process of business recovery and 
stability. Essentially, it is an agency that creates forward 
movements. It is the best of all ‘‘pump-priming”’ in the 
category of business implements. 

No part of what has been said above was written by the 
editors of this magazine. They are the words of Daniel C. 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce, spoken in the course of an 
address at the dedication ceremonies of the opening of the 
new West Coast studios of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. What Mr. Roper says not only makes good sense but 
warrants and requires constant reiteration. 


* * 

EADING CURRENT STATISTICS: Most sales ex- 
ecutives who are following the statistics of retail 
sales find much room for encouragement as to the 


future of most, if not all, individual fields of business. To 
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be sure, retail sales as measured in dollar totals do not as 
yet reflect any new high point, but they do give much fact- 
ual evidence that the depression of 1937-8 has subsided. 

It is also important to note that the declines in retail sales 
never approached on a percentage basis the declines which 
have occurred at the production end of many industries. 
This of itself portrays that consumer depressions are not 
nearly so staggering from a percentage standpoint as are 
production depressions. It also indicates that the main- 
tenance of consumer purchasing power is the factor which 
in the end eats up excess inventories and turns depressions 
back into recoveries. 

There is another angle which is frequently overlooked. 
We refer to the changes which occur in prices. These 
price changes naturally have great bearing on retail sales as 
measured in total dollars. Right now the dollar measure- 
ments of retail sales do not give a true measure of the 
actual tonnage of sales—and, of course, the latter are really 
more significant from the standpoint of recovery. 


In this connection, the following statistics prepared by 
the Department of Labor are illuminating. They show 
price comparisons in terms of a dollar of purchasing power 
as Of February 15. In the food field they show the 1937 
workman’s dollar purchasing 18% more than in 1929 and 
in 1938 purchasing 28% more than in 1929. They show 
the workman’s dollar buying 6.3 lbs. of plate beef in 1937 
and 7.3 Ibs. in 1938, as compared with 4.8 lbs. in 1929. 
They show the same dollar buying 2.5 lbs. of butter in 
1937 and 2.7 lbs. in 1938 as compared with 1.7 Ibs. in 
1929. While bread remained about stable, the dollar 
bought 4 lbs. of coffee in 1937 and 4.2 lbs. in 1938 as 
compared with 2.1 Ibs. in 1929. 

Many manufactured products show results as significant 
or even more so. Hence, in measuring the current condi- 
tion of the country and in planning for the future, sales 
executives should attach much significance not only to the 
statistics of retail sales but also to a reconciliation of these 
sales in terms of what the current dollar will buy as meas- 
ured in comparative tonnage. And, repeating our editorial 
gospel of recent months, we repeat that, irrespective of gov- 
ernmental activities, real recovery is in the making and that 
sales aggressiveness, if practiced on a wide scale, can win 
its just rewards. 
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“Newspapers? “~ 


le ae 


Il never read them!’ 


\WiIES AND GENTLEMEN: step right up and look at the man in the 
chair. He’s alive. He walks and he talks. He eats and he 
sleeps. He can read and write. But folks, this man is different! 


He's unique! There's nobody like him anywhere in the country.” 


Ile’s unique because he doesn’t read newspapers! Everybody 
else in America who reads at all, reads them. Most people read 
newspapers every day; many, oftener. And they pay more than 
$414,000,000 annually for the privilege. 42,000,000 copics are sold 


daily, more copies than families in the United States. 


Newspapers mirror life. They reflect today’s thinking, today; 
today’s happenings, today. Newspapers are timely, vibrant, stimu- 
lating and informative. Newspapers play all-important roles in 


community life: local, national, international. Newspapers have the 


pace and speed and freshness and gusto and humor of our 


American life. 


cInd because the American people depend daily on the news, 
editorial and feature pages, they have learned to rely on the adver- 
tising columns of their favorite newspaper. Vhat’s why news- 
papers are the greatest selling force in America! 

The Detroit News brings that selling force to America’s Fourth 
Market. Your advertising message in The News is read by more 
families in the Detroit trading ares than any other newspaper. 
It is Detroit's recognized home newspaper. The pages of The 
Detroit News are read and believed and enjoyed by the entire house- 
hold. Its city circulation is 76% home-delivered by exclusive News 


carriers. ‘Total circulation week-days, 323,850; Sundays, 385,090. 


The Detroit News | 


THE HOME 
New York: 1. A. KLEIN, INC. 


NEWSPAPER 


Chicago: I.E. LUTZ 


LWS and 


comment 


Greatest Newspaper and 1ts market 


From the 


( ales hoi the 


; VE RY Sunday 


and thei tamales 


thousands of Chicagoans 
drive out to the be aul 
tiful forest preserves which fringe the city. 


he rt the \ stroll, SWIHIT, pits h horse shoe S. play 


Various ball vues Under the vreat trees 
they possip, cat, make love. Since the first 
Sunday in July uonew recreation has been 


added to those already available in the forest 


preserves. On that day began the firse of a 


seTICS of concerts given by le ading Chicago 
choral groups in five widely separated forest 
areas. The music is of a light, melodious 
nature and includes songs in which the audi- 
ences are invited to join. Performances begin 


in the late afternoon when visitors, tired of 


trol king, are IN a receptive mood for quicter 
forms of amusement. The concerts are ar- 
ranged by the Chicago Tribune and the Cook 


county Commissioners. 


Four STICKS OF GUM 


cost more than the per family 
coverage cost of a year’s cam- 
paign of 13 half-page comi- 
color advertisments in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. 


“T watch the advertising 
in the Chicago Tribune to 
pick the best sellers”’ 
MORRIS LIT\ ‘N 
Chicago drug t 


‘You have to 
thal they 


Morris Litvin, successful 


‘1Ve pe o ple 


vant, Savs 


druggist in Chicago's 
Irving Park district. “4d- 
vertisiny, particularly ad- 


ertising in the Tribune, makes them prefer 


certain products.” 


In the Irving Park district there are 25,863 


families who buy 15,083 copies of the Tribune 


thout the World's 


¢ 
( hicage /( rom 3 


JOHN T. McCUTCHEON on July 3 celebrated 
his thirty-fifth anniversary as senior editorial car- 
toonist of the Chicago Tribune. During the thirty- 
hive years which have passed since the dean of 
American cartoonists contributed hisfirst pictorial 
commentary to the Tribune, Chicago's population 
doubled and the daily circulation of the Tribune 


increased more than ninefold. 


on weekdays and 16,630 on Sundays. This 
family coverage is typical of the selling in- 
circulation throughout 


Huence of Tribune 


Chicavo and suburbs. 


FIVE-YEAR RECORD OF CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
LEADERSHIP IN DEPARTMENT STORE ADVER- 
TISING OVER THE 2"° CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 


Ist 6 MONTHS 1934 
65,555 LINES LEAD 
3.3% 


Ist 6 MONTHS 1938 
1,063,579 LINES LEAD 
67.6% 


y op 


pe NT i 
gh ae. Te 


8 vs Bing z cae 


Under the threatening skies of Sunday afternoo 


n, 


Cartoon 4 anniversary... Pickin 


best sellers... ix pandin leadershit 
~ 14,100 golf ball Son 1) 

the glade... Fighting fire and crim 
. Comicolor advertising . Pea 


: TOWER 


1,200 doz. Golf Balls 


“The May 27th advertisment cehich 
ran exclusively in the Chicago 
Tribune sold more than 1,200 dose) 
Po-Do golf balls in three days. 1! 
June 18 ad which also ran exclu- 
wel y in the Tribune produced Over 
twice the sales of the corres pondin: 
period last year. For the 26 day 
May 27th to June 21st, sales of 
Po-Do balls were 61.3% ahead of 
the similar period last year.” 
S.L. WILLIAMS 
Advertising Manager 
Walgreen Drug Stores 


ANOTHER ALL-TIME HIGH 


During June the total net paid daily circulation 
of the Chicago Tribune averaged over 


860,000 


This was a gain over June last year and a new 
all-time high for the month. 
City and suburban daily circulation averaged 


over 
695,000 


This also was a gain over June last year and a 
new all-time high for the month. 

June was the 28th consecutive month in 
which Tribune total daily circulation showed 
a gain over the same month in the previous 
year. It was the 31st consecutive month in 
which Tribune city and suburban circula- 
tion gained over the same month in the pre- 
vious year. 


Soldiers’ Field to see the program of fire and crime fighting methods presented by Chicago 
firemen and policemen. The spectacle was sponsored jointly by the fire and police departments, 


the park district board, and the Chicago Tribune. 


